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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed 

into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 
This legislation established under the administration of 
the California State Archives a State Government Oral 
History Program to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected m California's legislative and executive 
history 

The following interview is one of a series of oral 
histories undertaken for inclusion m the state program 
These interviews offer insights into the actual workings 
of both the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement 
state policy Further they provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of 
the state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff advocates members of the 
media and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California 
colleges and universities to conduct interviews this 
program is structured to take advantage of the resources 
and expertise in oral history available through 
California's several institutionally based programs 




Participating as cooperating institutions in the State 
Government Oral History Program are 


Oral History Program 
History Department 

California State University Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 

University of California Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California Los Angeles 


The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental his¬ 
tory It supplements the often fragmentary historical 
written record by adding an organized primary source 
enriching the historical information available on given 
topics and allowing for more thorough historical analysis 
As such the program through the preservation and publi¬ 
cation of interviews such as the one which follows will 
be of lasting value to current and future generations of 
scholars citizens and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27 1988 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Armando Navarro was born on October 31 1941 m 

Artesia California He attended public schools in 
Cucamonga and graduated from Upland High School in 1960 
He earned a B A in political science in 1970 from 
Claremont Men’s College and a Ph D in political science 
from the University of California Riverside in 1974 
Navarro married Maria Ddvalos in 1962 They have five 
children Armando Jr Maria Antonette Miguel Antonio 
Orlando and Xavier Angel Navarro served in the United 
States Army Reserve from 1960 to 1968 and earned the rank of 
first lieutenant 

A registered Democrat Navarro has been an activist 
espousing issues pertinent to the Mexican-Amencan community 
since his days as a college student As a scholar and as a 
community activist he was responsible for the organization 
of La Raza Unida party in the San Bernardino and Riverside 
county area He has also been instrumental in organizing 
regional conferences and meetings to bring leadership of the 
Chicano community together on issues such as immigration 
reform voter registration and education police-community 
relations church-community relations and United States- 
Mexico relations In 1977 he organized the Congreso para 
Pueblos Umdas and m 1983 became the executive director of 
the Institute for Social Justice the position he held at 
the time of the interview 

In 1981 Navarro served as the state director of 
Californios for Fair Representation (CFR) a coalition 
of over fifty Chicano community organizations in California 
mobilizing public opinion against gerrymandering the Chicano 
electorate in California in the 1981 reapportionment Using 
the computing facilities at the Rose Institute for State and 
Local Government of Claremont McKenna College CFR was able 
to present those responsible for reapportioning California 
assembly senate and congressional districts with 
alternative redistricting maps and plans This interview 
focuses on Navarro's activities and leadership m this 
coalitional effort 

In addition to his political activities Navarro has also 
taught at various colleges and universities in California 
and has published scholarly articles and political 
manifestos calling for social change and political action 


in 
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August 3 1989] 

1 Side A] 

Dr Navarro to begin this oral history could 
you tell me something about your personal 
background where you were born your parents 
your upbringing 7 

Well I was born October 31 1941 in the dairy 

community of Artesia California I didn’t stay 
there long because my parents [Sylvestre Navarro 
and Altagracia Gutierrez Navarro] moved to 
Cucamonga They worked there—including my 
mother—m the dairy that my uncle [Luis 
M&rquez] owned We left forty days after I was 
born We left to the barrio m Cucamonga 
How do you remember Cucamonga at the time 7 
Well Cucamonga was an interesting community 
because it was a nonincorporated community It 
was a farmworker community The whole area was 
primarily an agricultural community My father 
was a campesino He worked m the fields 
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picking grapes oranges lemons and pruning 
that kind of thing Cucamonga was an 
interesting enclave of Latinos because one it 
was unincorporated two it was a wide-open 
town 

What do you mean by that 9 

We had about eighteen beer joints interspersed 
within the residential area Prostitution was a 
reality Drugs were not a major problem at the 
time in the forties and fifties but [they were] 
there especially marijuana There was that 
kind of an economy beginning to develop 

Cucamonga had the reputation an infamous 
reputation for being a bad town a place that 
you don't go in There were gangs in the 
forties The Kings were notorious for their 
exploits throughout this whole area Killings 
were commonplace every weekend because of the 
presence of Mexican nationals or braceros who 
lived m a camp just about two miles from the 
barrio There was major conflict between the 
Mexican-Amencan or Chicano and the Mexican 
workers especially on the weekends 
What were these conflicts based on 9 
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Turf in terms of women alcohol conflicts of 
machismo whatever But I mean even the 
police were very much afraid to go in This was 
true up to the late forties and early fifties 
Since it wasn’t incorporated it was subject to 
the jurisdiction of the [San Bernardino County] 
sheriff’s department which meant that once in a 
while they would go in And when they would go 
in sometimes they would go out fleeing for 
their lives 

On one occasion I remember Sheriff 
[Charles] Charlie Jones who was the mam 
culprit in terms of trying to penetrate the 
community and provide some sense of law 
enforcement He was shot and was wounded He 
fled barely with his life It was a bad town 
It was like Casablanca [in Riverside County] was 
in the sixties and seventies 

Yes Cucamonga had a notorious 
reputation Furthermore growing up in a 
community that was a farmworker community 
[meant] a community very much subject to the 
racism and discrimination of the area 
Essentially it was an enclave surrounded by 
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areas that were all agricultural 

The school district for example that I 
went to was a school district especially created 
for the farmworkers It was a school district 
[m which] the student population up to the 
early fifties was in the 90 percentile Latino 
All the teachers were Anglo The administrators 
were Anglo It was an interesting situation 
because in terms of education we had kids that 
For example when I graduated from the 
eighth grade--normally you're thirteen 
fourteen?--we had kids that were sixteen One 
I think was seventeen and was graduating from 
the eighth grade They were graduating not so 
much because they were qualified to graduate 
but more because of the age factor 

The economy of Cucamonga was impacted by 
the migrant [labor] stream Many families that 
lived in Cucamonga after the work ran out 
throughout the area would go to Hemet or Fresno 
or up north someplace Merced and then they 
would come back So there was an influx of 
people coming in and out at different times of 
the year 
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Did your family travel with crops that way 7 
Not so much My father did we didn't We 

stayed home My father went to Washington 

[state] to Fresno to Indio But he was 
fortunate enough—maybe because of my mother's 
input—to buy a little property So he kept the 
family home while he moved When I was growing 
up my father never had a car The barrios were 
self-contained They had stores theaters 
bars etc Now the barrio of Cucamonga was 
really comprised of three barrios El Norte 
which was a really the hardcore area where the 
beer joints were and most of the killings took 
place I was fortunate enough to live in 

what they called El Depot which was the less 
conflict-ridden barrio of the area 
Why was it called El Depot 7 
El Depot 7 Because there was a depot 
A bus depot there 7 

No it was a tram depot And the third one was 
Dog Patch they called it Dog Patch So there 
was three barrios somewhat contiguous 
[Interruption] So we had three barrios In 
terms of reputation there was kind of a 
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progression the worst one was El Norte the 
second El Depot and the third was Dog Patch 
Was it related at all to people's level of 
assimilation or arrival from Mexico or from 
other parts out of the state? 

Not really Because at that time we had for 
example in our part of the barrio there a 
similar housing situation--I mean almost 
identical The houses were no better m our 
barrio than in the other barrio The difference 
was that the beer joints were for whatever 
reasons--and I don't know why--situated in the 
northern part or what they called the El 
Norte Although there was one beer joint in our 
area the rest of them the seventeen or 
eighteen were m the barrio of El Norte 

We had a bad situation because the kids 
that were growing up in those areas would 
sometimes fight We had conflicts even among 
ourselves sometimes We didn't have gangs 
neighborhood gangs like they have now We had 
the Kings that were the biggest organization 
that covered all three barrios But among the 
kids sometimes there was rivalry between the 
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neighborhoods However the worst and the 
meanest came from the El Norte 

So it was an interesting situation growing 
up Because my father never really had 
transportation we were somewhat dependent on my 
brother [Alfonso Navarro] My brother only 
graduated from the eighth grade No one in my 
family went to high school I was the only one 
that went beyond the eighth grade I have two 
sisters [Gloria Montoya and Delia Shelby] and a 
brother They all graduated from the eighth 
grade from the Cucamonga schools My brother 
went into the Marine Corps He came back and 
then he went into aircraft [McDonnell] Douglas 
and so forth and he moved to Los Angeles so 
that the only transportation we had was when he 
would come in from Los Angeles during the 
weekends to take my mother to the market or 
shopping outside of Cucamonga Otherwise we 
were totally dependent on the neighborhood 
markets La Paloma and Cinco de Mayo 

My father had an insatiable appetite for 
gambling He would spend a lot of time in the 
beer joints gambling The beer joints were 
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social gathering places He was not a 
drinker He was not into drugs He was not 
into chasing women or all that but gambling was 
something to do And for most of the men m 
that community that’s what they did 
They gambled? 

They gambled You know nothing big but there 
was gambling especially during the weekends 
Cards 9 

Yeah cards Poker or whatever it was I grew 
up with this kind of environment where it was 
kind of a self-containing type of small 
community We had the markets We had a 
theater My God we had a theater’ El Show de 
Don Lorenzo And there ? s where we saw movies of 
Pedro Armendanz Pedro Infante Jorge Negrete 
and all these movies of the forties The movies 
were good because they ennobled and somewhat 
influenced our efforts towards preserving our 
culture our language and so forth 

So the environment was very Mexican It 
was very Mexican My father never learned to 
speak English I mean he spoke only Spanish 


He was also illiterate 
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Was he born in this country'* 

My father was from Jalisco from the town of San 
Miguel de los Altos So was my mother They 
came to this country during the Cristero 
rebellion in 1926 My father was not a very 
political person My mother less So really 
in terms of my nuclear family my father and my 
mother there was no real political influence 
None 

The influence came from my uncles on my 
mother’s side My tio Miguel Gutierrez who 

also came from San Miguel de los Altos m the 
thirties was an organizer for a union during 
the thirties I forget what the name of the 
union was that was affiliated with the Communist 
party He was very progressive a leftist He 
was a man that was tall good-looking very 
light-complexioned muy gachupin He had a 
reputation for knowing how to work the economy 
of the ladies if you know what I m trying to 
tell you [Laughter] So he was kind of an 
enigma himself He was progressive and yet he 
knew how to survive in this country 
What did you learn from him'* How did you 
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exchange ? 

I learned a lot from him especially if one 
understands what forces influence the 
development of a person You would think if 
you study socialization and the process of how 
you develop your attitudes and so forth that 
the family becomes the primary agent of your 
socialization Right 9 Certain values are 
inculcated you accept or reject whatever at 
what time But on my mother's side X think 
was the more political side to my development 
because of my uncles not so much because of my 
mother but my uncles 

On my father's side not so much I think 
on my father's side the emphasis in terms of my 
upbringing was more on hard work and the 
commitment to the family My father tended to 
be somewhat conservative culturally speaking a 
strong man and all that kind of thing My 
mother I don't know if there's such a word as 
typical Mexican but she could be stereotyped as 
somewhat passive But not really passive 
because she was the one that really ruled the 
family and led my father to believe that he was 
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xn control many times [Laughter] So she was 
more the astute clever businessperson m terms 
of moving the family into buying the house It 
was not my father's prerogative it was more my 
mother's prerogative She was the anchor that 
gave us stability at a time when my father was 
having to work m different places So my 
political development came more from my uncles 

And it was interesting because without any 
transportation Cucamonga was not the epitome of 
a Disneyland I mean weekends what do you do 
in Cucamonga 9 I mean you've got orchards and 
the whole bit I mean but you only have one 
show There was no Little League [baseball] 
Cucamonga was at that time a popular phrase to 
indicate someplace in the boondocks as it 
were Did you know that 9 

Cucamonga yes Cucamonga has always had a 
reputation because it was part of the joke that 
Jack Benny would use about Azusa and Cucamonga 
It was like Hicksville Tolleysville 
How did you react to that? 

Growing up I had no problems because to me it 
was something that I liked I mean I liked 


NAVARRO 
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Cucamonga I had fun when I was growing up as a 
kid even though everyone had left the house 
My two sisters had gotten married and my 
brother had married and moved to Los Angeles I 
was left by myself with my mother Dad and my 
niece [Lydia Santos] She was born in Mexico 
She was also somewhat in and out of the family 
circle because she lived at times with my 
sister Delia 

We relied for our excitement and our 
adventure--which was our vacation time—[on] 
visits to Los Angeles I mean we would go with 
a lot of joy to Los Angeles every Christmas for 
about a week or two We would spend the time 
with my uncle my tio Miguel who lived on 
Lorena [Avenue] and Whittier [Boulevard] 

Today in fact I think it's a Kentucky Fried 
Chicken place Right there where that Kentucky 
Fried Chicken restaurant is located that's 
where the house that my uncle owned used to 
be And he sold it to Kentucky 

Before that he lived on another street--I 
forget the street--right there by Lorena And 
it used to be an interesting neighborhood 
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because there were some Anglos and Russians but 
also a lot of Latinos The importance of us 
going to Los Angeles was that it was like our 
yearly vacation This was the escapade This 
was the withdrawal from the realities of 
Cucamonga into the big city of Los Angeles 

But it was not so much Los Angeles it was 
what took place in my uncle's home There was a 
sense of community there was a sense of family 
a sense of belonging in the context that people 
would gravitate towards my uncle for whatever 
reasons not only within the immediate family 
but the extended family my other uncles and 
cousins and many of his friends 

My uncle was like a magnet that would draw 
people who lived in Los Angeles from different 
parts of Jalisco especially San Miguel And 
they would gather on Saturday nights or Sundays 
especially Sunday afternoons People would 
bring their beer whatever They would make 
carne asada They would do all kinds of things 
and have heated political discussions My 
God’ They would talk about everything under the 
sky And to me it was fascinating 
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American politics or Mexican politics 9 
All of the above international politics My 
uncle was very well versed in all aspects of 
politics I mean he had a television So in 
the context of the forties for a person to have 
a television was something great right? In 
'49 '50 he had a television He read the 

newspapers He was a voracious reader And so 
he was very well versed on the issues as were 
others who would come to participate m the 
discussions 

So that on Sunday afternoons for example 
they would gather and they would take on issues 
something dealing with Mexico be it current or 
historical Endless discussions on the Mexican 
Revolution Was it a revolution 9 Was it good 
or bad 9 Was [Venustiano] Carranza really a good 
man or [Francisco] Pancho Villa a good man or a 
bad man? Etcetera There was a diversity of 
opinions on all these issues and that was what 
made it so interesting My other uncles 
[Salvador and Pedro Gutierrez] and also my 
brother came into the picture My brother lived 
just a few houses away from my uncle at this 
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time My brother has always been very political 

himself 

In what sense 7 

Well since he got out of the Marine Corps My 
brother's very Mexican very nationalist in his 
politics 

Were you brought up m a very Mexican home 7 And 
what does that mean 7 

Yes Well Mexican home in the sense of the 
language of course because my mother spoke 
only Spanish as well as my father Spanish was 
the primary language 

Were you encouraged to speak Spanish 7 
Yes definitely Definitely Encouraged to 
preserve the values of being a mexicano la 
familia [the family] the church--I was very 
religious I was an altar boy and the whole 
bit I mean I wanted to be a priest for a 
while there 

You say your people came from Jalisco as a 
result of the Cnstero war What side were they 
on 7 

My father was a victim of circumstances My 
father because of his grandmother received a 
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small parcel of land nothing great He had a 
small parcel He would tell us stories that it 
was very difficult for anyone to survive in 
Mexico during that period It was a period of 
turmoil He used to say that during the time 
for example the federales would come into the 
area and they would demand--not really ask but 
demand—horses They would take the pigs or the 

chickens if they had tortillas or they had 
weapons whatever I mean they would 

take all kinds of things 
These were the quote revolutionary 
government troops 

Yes these were the federal troops the 
federales 

But this was the revolutionary government at the 
time 

Right On the other side using the Virgen de 
Guadalupe los Cristeros would do the same 
It was an extension of the 1910 period when you 
had two sides many times 

Yes exactly Two sides Mexico was very 
polarized And for a person like my father who 
was not political he chose neutrality 


NAVARRO 
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People in the middle got chopped up by both 
sides 

Yes Since my father was not political he 
found the situation somewhat difficult to 
accept 

Did he ever tell you why he didn t find politics 
something that he wanted to participate in' 7 
He said that politics was nothing more than a 
process of corruption used by the few to oppress 
the many 

Was that convincing to you 9 

I mean he constantly told me that When I was 
growing up m the fifties especially in the 
sixties when I started organizing time after 
time he would warn me Why are you getting 
involved m politics 9 You're going to get 
killed " I mean he was incarcerated by the 
values of yesterday the values of the twenties 
and so forth His perception of politics was 
negative Negative negative negative 
Has there ever been any period m your political 
career or life when you've wondered whether he 
was right 9 

Yes I think about it every day I question 
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•the value of politics but I know also the value 
of doing something in politics I mean you know 
the value and the dangers of what's there 
But what keeps you there? 

I really believe that there's hope I think 
that one important thing I learned from my 
parents was that como ellos dicen en espanol 
"Donde hay esperanza hay vida y donde hay vida 
hay esperanza " Where there's hope there's 
life and where there's life there hope And I 
think that I've always believed that We have 
to be able to understand that human nature is 
such that we're not perfect But we have to 
pursue other things beyond our immediate self- 
interest And we're all victims of that 
because we all have our self-interest and 
that's what politics is all about—power and all 
that But I've been taught to accept the idea 
that there is an innate ability in human beings 
to seek a betterment to their human condition 
Where did you get that this belief in human 
nature 9 Your parents 9 

My parents religion Yeah because when I was 
growing up one of the things that I went 
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through as a kid I went through stages m my 
own development in terms of what I wanted to 
do When I was growing up for example when I 
was seven eight nine ten years old I would 
raise questions to my uncles as well as to my 
parents on history on the questions of 
history And they found it amazing that I would 
be asking these things at such a young age 
especially understanding that my father and 
mother were not political Why was I asking 
these questions of them 7 Questions such as 
Why did Mexico lose the Southwest 7 I mean an 
eight- ten-year-old in a barrio at that age was 
not thinking about why Mexico lost the 
Southwest 

Where did you get those questions 7 
I don't know I really don't know because I've 
always wondered about that 

Who first made you aware of this loss of Mexico 
of the Southwest 7 

I was aware of that early six seven eight 
years old I was aware 
Did you learn in school 7 

No No it wasn't the school It was my own 
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upbringing It was my connection with my 
uncles my family My father would also talk 
You know as we're talking here my father for 
example in the evenings after work—if he 
wasn't at the pool joint whatever [Laughter]— 
he would talk He was a good talker And he 
would explain 

Was it reminiscing? Was it bitter reaction to 
racism or anything like that 9 

Reminiscing No he would reminisce more about 
his experiences in Mexico about the time of the 
Mexican Revolution of 1910 what he 
experienced See my father was born in 1898 
So he was a relatively young man in 1910 And 
he remembered some of the things that were 
happening m Jalisco there with the armies 
coming in the battles the generals I mean 
he could rattle off names of colonels and 
generals He was a walking history book I 
mean I was amazed that he had this ability to 
memorize so much historical details He was 
very meticulous in his detail My father 
without having an education was a knowledgeable 
person He couldn’t write however The only 
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thing he could write was his name he was 
illiterate But yet he had a sense of 
history He could tell you what happened 
[Interruption] 

So I think that he influenced if you want 
to call it my radicalization or the 
conscientization whatever word you want to use 
Because to me it was a very radical thing 
for a young kid at the age of seven eight 
nine to be able to understand what transpired 
historically in the Southwest as well as in 
Mexico I could tell you when I was eight 
nine ten who Pancho Villa was who Emiliano 
Zapata was who Carranza was because of the 
discussions And I was always motivated to 
read I was a great lover of history so to 
speak I mean I read I read It came natural 
to me 

Were you a good student? 

In school 9 
Yes 

I never had any problems I was one of the 
top I never pushed myself 
Why 9 You were so inquisitive 9 
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I was the top in history the top in civics and 
all that kind of stuff 
Oh you mean it wasn’t a challenge* 7 
It wasn't challenging to me Those things came 
naturally I was good in math I wasn't super¬ 
good in math but I never had any problems But 
I was never challenged And growing up in a 
situation where my parents didn't really read 
the reading came more from my uncles and so 
forth 

You mentioned a while ago that there was 
discrimination in Cucamonga You mentioned 
specifically that most of the teachers were 
Anglo Were you aware at the time that you were 
in high school of this discrimination? 

Yes yes 

To what did you attribute it 9 

I understood the situation that we were m as a 
family in Cucamonga I understood that my 
father worked in the fields because he had no 
choice I understood that my father being a 
very conservative Mexican macho did not want 
my mother to work in the fields So at least 
one of the blessings that we had in the family 
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was that my mother became a strong anchor 
Beyond the question of economics she was also 
the main force in maintaining the family unit 
because of her persistence in following through 
with me and the rest of my sisters and brother 
in terms of helping us with our problems I 
mean my mother was always involved with what 
was going on So I was very much aware And 
that was part of the reason I think that 
motivated me to be inquisitive to ask questions 
about history and why our barrios were poor 

I understood that m the barrio we didn't 
have any political representation We had bad 
situations where killings were commonplace as 
I've indicated and other problems It was not 
the best of places to live There was fear I 
mean we lived m an environment of fear and 
conflict I was afraid for my father's sake 
because my father would walk from the beer 
j oints at one two three o'clock in the morning 
to our home which was about a half a mile But 
yet nothing ever happened to him I mean he 
must have walked hundreds and hundreds of 
times But to other older men things happened 
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they were sometimes killed or beaten up or 
whatever 

What was your reaction to what you understood 
about discrimination or racism* 7 

Well I understood that our condition was based 
upon a conquest mentality I mean [Rodolfo] 
Acuna was not the first to understand that 
But I think you know as a kid growing up 
that’s one reason I had to get involved with 
these discussions with my uncle I would 
participate in the meetings that my uncle would 
have on Saturdays or Sundays I would ask 
questions I learned some of my debating skills 
there I mean early m Spanish and so forth 
And my uncle was a very gifted orator himself 
So I learned how to connect my local situation 
my local reality to the bigger reality of our 
community And that's why I was constantly 
raising questions about Why is it Tio that 
we’re here and we're like this? Why is it 
that we don't have this* 7 Why is it ? 

And then my brother who had just returned 
from the Marine Corps was somewhat conservative 
My brother would wind up taking on my uncle or 
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uncles m terms of debating them on U S foreign 
policy or domestic issues So I was getting it 
from both ends After he came out of the Marine 
Corps he would come home during the weekends so 
sometimes we’d get into our own discussions at 
home And my brother would come in from a very 
conservative perspective So there was a 
challenge not only from the left from my uncles 
but also from the right from my brother So it 
was a constant clash of ideas 

But even though there was a clash of ideas 
my brother never really disagreed with my uncle 
or uncles m terms of what happened historically 
to us as a people there was consensus there It 
was more m terms of We are now here m the 
United States We need to be integrated We 
need to work within the system serve in the 
military serve in the Marines I think we need 
to work it out That kind of mentality This 
was the mentality of my brother 
Which of the two sides most impressed you or 
helped shape you 9 

It depended on the issue If it was something 
related to us I would lean more towards my 
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uncles But at the same time because of the 
other socialization factor--which is called 
public education--I mean I started thinking 
about Well wait a minute now Why are we in 
Korea 9 I mean we're there to defend democracy 
from international communism and all that kind of 
stuff So those kinds of things began to clash 
with my other [Laughter] my other values that I 
was picking up from my uncle's side and so 
forth So in my development there has been that 
clash of ideas and values and ideologies I 
guess 

Is there still that tension between believing m 
the political system of this country and 
possibility for equity 9 

I think that there's always a clash I think 
that my ideological framework is one that's m 
constant evolution dialectically so because I 
think that nothing is permanent nothing is 
fixed 

And I for example was involved in 1979 
in leading a national delegation of Latino clergy 
and layleaders to Mexico protesting the fact 
that the Catholic church had not made an earnest 
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and concerted effort to promote Latinos to become 
bishops We were there in Mexico in Puebla to 
meet with the pope I wrote the Declaration of 
a New Vision and you've read it it's right 
there on the wall I’m no theologian but 
because of my influence with the church and so 
forth we moved in that direction And it was a 
very interesting experience for me because we 
didn't get to meet with the pope but we got to 
meet with numerous cardinals and bishops from 
throughout Latin America that were advocates of 
theology of liberation For example [Cardinal 
Aloisio] Lordshneider from Brazil the red pope 
from Peru [Bishop Domhelder Camara] and [Bishop 
Marcus] McGrath from Panama We met with all 
these people 

We had an opportunity to articulate many 
points that are very much part of the reality 
that I'm trying to develop for ourselves 
ideologically And if you read that statement 
it's very much a part of my philosophy of life as 
well There has to be a process of constant 
thought constant development and not accepting 
everything in concrete as being fixed being 
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absolute 

And for example we had a big press 
conference—one of the biggest press conferences 
if not the biggest that I ? ve participated in—in 
Puebla where we had about seventy-five members 
of the press from all over the world—from 
Canada France all over And we had Father 
Ramirez (who is now a bishop) out of San Antonio 
and a sister who was there advocating for 
different things especially for nuns to become 
priests and so forth I was there as the leading 
advocate for change m terms of equitable 
representation for Chicanos within the ranks of 
the church’s leadership And 

At what point did you become disenchanted or 
critical of the church 7 You said you were quite 
involved 

Well let me get to this point and then I’ll jump 
on that One of the reporters—X think he was 
either Canadian or English X forget—asked the 
question about my commitment to the theology of 
liberation because he probably thought because 
we were there that we were there to advance this 
theology of liberation And I said essentially 
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I 1 m not here as an advocate for any one aspect 
of what you think I'm here as a person that is 
seeking a reformation within the church I think 
that if we're looking at it from the ideological 
perspective that as we move in the development of 
humanity we cannot believe that the world 
started with Adam Smith and the Wealth of Nations 
and concluded with Karl Marx and Das Kapital I 
think that as long as a human condition exists 
as long as the intellect exists one has to 
pursue higher levels of thought higher levels of 
learning and higher levels of ideas Nothing is 
fixed nothing is permanent And I'm committed 
to that I don't think the answer lies with 
capitalism and I don't think the answer lies 
with Marxism I think that we're in for a new 
stage in the development of humanity m terms of 
a new ideological twist 

And my God X saw the expressions on the 
faces of these reporters and they thought I was 
going to be one of these strong Marxist types 
defending dialectically my position in terms of 
why we were there And they were surprised 

So in terms of the question of when did I 
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become concerned or -turned off to the church I 
believe that in terms of the church And if 

you look at the article that I wrote on the 
unveiling of a new vision I developed a 
paradigm on organizing community development 
And X came up with the concept which I called the 
trinity concept of community development which 
essentially uses a holistic approach towards 
development 

Expand on that if you will 

Well it's holistic in the sense that it looks at 
the total picture If you look at the history of 
the Chicano movement and the history of other 
minority movements m this country they tend to 
be very parochial limited in their focus to the 
symptoms rather than the source of the 
problems They only look at one aspect of the 
dimension of change So that if we are concerned 
about a true development we must look at the 
total picture And I proposed this in 1971 I 
mean I was laughed at by some of the East L A 
boys They thought that I was proposing another 
CSO [Community Service Organization] approach 
towards the Chicano movement and we can get into 
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that in a few minutes But essentially the 
approach was one that [held that] development is 
broken down into three major sectors a 
political sector the economic sector and the 
social sector—which includes the education the 
religion and so forth And the concept that I 
developed in 1970-71 talked about using cultural 
nationalism as kind of an ideological veneer to 
this body to bring us together coupled with the 
use of self-interest 

As an organizer you study Saul Alinsky 
whatever [and you learn] self-interest is the 
essence of what motivates people into taking 
action So by the time I came back from the 
University of Utah in December of '76 I added 
another dimension to the scheme of the trinity 
concept of community development and that was 
Christianity 

In terms of trying to organize the Latino 
community you needed three variables or three 
factors one was self-interest cultural 
nationalism or a sense of pride and thirdly 
something that is very powerful in our community 
and that is our religion The trinity concept 
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was based on the premise that religion was not 
the opiate of the masses but could be the 
stimulus of the masses for social change and 
social justice using the various encyclicals 
from 1892 to the present using Vatican II and 
the Medellin Conference that took place as 
indicators of a change in the theology of the 
Catholic church in terms of making Christianity 
now more of a social justice orientation to its 
efforts here on earth 

So that when for example here in San 
Bernardino in 1977 when I came back to the area 
I started moving on organizing very similar to 
what Catolicos por la Raza was doing in East 
L A But my dimension was far different because 
I was not interested m creating a self-interest 
Alinsky-oriented machine such as UNO [United 
Neighborhoods Organization] I wanted to create 
more of a Christian Democratic [ideology] more 
of an ideological movement of the church 
committed very much to the theology of 
liberation In fact Esteban Torres thought at 
that time that I was trying to create a party 
and he made reference to that 
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Is that right? 

Yeah 

In what context 9 

Because of his experience because 
He's out in Latin America right 9 
Yeah He was familiar with the Christian 
Democratic movements in Latin America 
He was a member of the UAW [United Auto Workers] 
Right And I said well no it's premature to 
talk about a Christian Democratic party m this 
country But I think that in essence the two- 
party system at this point is still not working 
for us We tried it with La Raza Unida party 
Maybe it was premature but maybe the time will 
come If there's no true reformation in the 
political sense m the eighties then we can 
possibly talk about alternative political 
systems 

Alternative political systems or third parties 9 
Political systems as well because I think that 
we can get into discussions on that But I think 
that in terms of the Christianity factor that 
was the catalyst or precipitant that began the 
whole process of us moving out to challenge the 
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Catholic church challenge the Vatican Because 
that statement was hand-delivered to the pope by 
Cardinal Lordshneider (the statement that's up 
there and that’s one of the copies that was 
signed by some of the delegates) 

We felt that in organizing our community 
the church becomes a very powerful powerful 
powerful factor And it has been So that when 
Bishop [Gilberto] Chavez who was an auxilliary 
bishop was assigned to this area and when the 
Vatican decided to create a new diocese for the 
San Bernardmo-Riverside counties and he was 
denied the position of bishop even though the 
whole area was about 60 percent Latino (we had 
him already as auxiliary bishop) we found that 
to be a slap in the face of the Latino community 
and we quickly mobilized And I mean we had 
demonstrations we were on national television 
This was about the same time that Catolicos por 
la Raza was 

No Catdlicos por la Raza was in the early 
seventies 

We're talking about the late seventies here 9 
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Were you involved in Catdlicos por la Raza* 7 
No that was Raul Ruiz and others from L A 
But you had no connection with any of them' 7 
No no connection with Catdlicos por la Raza 
No this happened in 1979 and it created an 
uproar because we took on the Vatican 
It sounds a lot more sophisticated 
More sophisticated because we went I 

mean I was on the 1 Good Morning America 
television program We came out on the Dan Rather 
news—Walter Cronkite I think it was at that 
time I mean we were getting coverage left and 
right because the audacity of these Chicanos to 
take on the Vatican And it created a major 
polarization of communities in this area 

And still today some people think you 
know I'm an apostle of communism and so forth 
for Dr Navarro is challenging the very strength 
of our church and our religion I mean we had 
demonstrations of two thousand people We 
brought m C§sar Ch&vez I mean you think about 
it in 1979 to mobilize two thousand people in 
the streets it took some doing 
In San Bernardino? 
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Especially in San Bernardino I mean L A alone 
could not produce hardly two thousand people We 
had them out in the streets You can see that 
picture right on top right there where La Virgen 
de Guadalupe—I mean that's the influence of the 
church I mean I'm giving you the organizing 
picture that started in 1977 when I came back 
from the University of Utah Look at the flag 
cultural nationalism Look at the symbolism La 
Virgen de Guadalupe And look at the people 
these are not your intellectuals these are not 
your Ph D 's I went directly to the 
grassroots So when the issue emerged that 
Bishop Ch&vez was not given the position we 
quickly moved to organize and mobilize We did a 
tremendous job because of this document and all 
the pressure we exerted 

What influenced you to write that Declaration of 
a New Vision 7 

Well it’s kind of ironic the way that 
declaration was written We were hard-pressed 
time-wise to produce something because we were 
leaving for Mexico City—and this was about a 
week before a week and a half before—and the 
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priests were supposed to have written the 
declaration And the priests as usual too 
wrapped up in their daily chores or whatever 

I wound up doing it So I'm no expert on 
the Bible But take a look at it look I'11 
show you and you can grab that picture See at 
that time in 1977 we started the mobilization 
with the Congreso para Pueblos Unidos And you 
see Padres the national priest organization and 
Hermanas And it reads The Congreso para 
Pueblos Unidos Padres Hermanas and the more 
than twenty million Hispanics (oh we did use 
Hispanics ) m the United States are cognizant 
of the historical significance of the Third Latin 
American Bishops' Conference being held in 
Puebla Mexico As a people we are in a 
critical juncture while we live m one of the 
most affluent and allegedly democratic countries 
of the world we are subordinated to an existence 
of powerlessness exploitation and 
impoverishment We are a people crying in the 
wilderness our cry is one of hunger for 
liberation and justice with the living gospel of 
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What was the impact of this statement at that 
Puebla meeting? 

Ah I mean we were getting extensive coverage 
I mean there were delegations of people there 
from all over Latin America and there was a very- 
visible delegation of Latinos from the United 
States 

How about the church hierarchy 7 How did they 
respond 7 

The church hierarchy in the United States was 

angry at our actions 

Why 7 

Because we were criticizing 
You were embarrassing the international 
We were criticizing their policies We were 
criticizing their process We were creating an 
embarrassment for the pope at a time when I 
guess the theology of liberation as a factor was 
beginning to be brought into the equation of 
revolutionary movements in Latin America 

So there was also the political question of 
what was it that we were doing 7 What were the 
ties of this group to what was going on in Latin 
America 7 Was this part of a Marxist movement 7 I 
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mean all kinds of questions But I think for us 
it was good because what we did put a strategy 
in motion that ultimately has paid off Because 
there are approximately twenty Latino bishops [in 
the United States] today although we don't take 
credit for that But I think that one has to be 
cognizant of history that it takes pressure it 
takes power it takes embarrassment of an 
institution like the church at times to be able 
to live up to its gospel to its teachings 
Side A] 

1 Side B] 

So the experience that I've had with the church 
has been an interesting one because as I 
mentioned earlier I wanted to be a priest when I 
was a young man I thought that there was a 
calling And I think part of the motivation if 
you go back to the questions that you were 
raising earlier about where did I become more 
political and all that 

So can you discern when you became critical of 
the church? 

Well not so much critical of the church My 
position is because I love my God and I believe 
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in that I think that I have the right to 
criticize his institutions because they're not 
perfect And I have a principle that X use in 
trying to understand humanity m general that 
what man creates man ultimately corrupts And 
that applies to the church as well And we know 
the history of the church We know the history 
of what has been done under the name of Christ 
and God and La Virgen de Guadalupe and so 
forth Under all these religious symbols the 
church has been an institution that has always 
been very political I understood that 

I understood that the church was always 
political But what I didn't understand was why 
it was always political with the wrong people 
Why not on the side of the people where Christ 
was to me the greatest revolutionary He 
didn't side with the rich he didn’t side with 
the powerful he didn't go to the Jewish 
establishment He went to the poor and he went 
to the prostitutes He went to the people that 
supposedly were voiceless and so forth I found 
it difficult to understand as I was growing up 
how with priests even though they preached the 
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gospel sometimes there were contradictions 
because what they preached didn't jibe with the 
reality of their life-style 

To me the perception of Christ was always a 
Christ that was out there with the people 
leading the people inciting the people to 
believe in something beyond their own material 
well-being and so forth And I found that the 
church had been wrapped up too much m this 
veneer of materials too much of a veneer of a 
business mentality and so forth 
Is it what some [American] bishops and cardinals 
have complained to the Vatican [about] that in 
the Catholic church m the United States it's 
pay and pray 7 

Religion has become a business and the Catholic 
church is not excluded 

But you obviously felt that religion and 
specifically the Catholic church in the Mexican 
community was an elementary force is that 
right? 

I think it is it continues to be especially 
with the undocumented and newly-arrived from 
Mexico I think religion is a very powerful 
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force And I believe that one has to be able to 
understand that in the political context of how 
do you motivate a people 7 Well people are 
willing to die for a God willing to die for 
ideas and principles We have lost a lot of 
that I mean today as I see our generation 
especially the generation of the first second 
Chicano generations we're too wrapped up in the 
yo syndrome this mentality that I becomes 
more important than the we And there's no 
sense of commitment to anyone beyond yourself 
And to me that's wrong And that's because the 
religious part of it is also dying 

When I was growing up I lived m an 
environment where there was an abundance of 
oranges and grapes and peaches And every time I 
took a peach from a tree or an orange I felt a 
sense of guilt So I would go to confession 
And that was the way I was brought up to respect 
property to respect the elders of my community 
to respect the institutions I mean there were 
certain things that were inculcated into my 
upbringing And as I grew up I saw the 
contradictions of some of these things And 
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that's why I think that even today I am still a 
believer in God I believe in God I don't 
necessarily believe in the institutions of the 
Catholic church Because I do believe m God I 
think that there has to be a greater force than 
what we are today Otherwise this existence of 
ours becomes problematic and questionable in 
terms of our purpose 

Let's go back to your education You were a good 

student 9 

Not tremendous 

Not an outstanding student but a good student 
I was a good student 

All right What made you decide to go to 
college? No one in your family had ever gone 
Well let me put it to you this way After my 
vision of becoming a priest became history by the 
age of twelve thirteen 
As a result of 9 

I became a musician I started playing the 
trumpet I started playing the trumpet at the 
age of twelve And I was good at it I was good 
at it It wasn't that I was gifted I worked at 
it I worked hard at it I started playing the 
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trumpet and I was like a fanatic I 
practiced I would go to school and I remember 
I was able to get other kids to start picking up 
instruments saxophone trumpet clarinet 
whatever I got other kids to join the band 
there in the barrio And we would practice on 
our way to school There was a big tree trunk 
that was cut down And we would leave at 7 00 
and out there in the middle of the street we 
would be playing our trumpet or clarinet 
whatever at 7 30 in the morning I loved the 
music 

And it was interesting because the time 
that I was m [the band] was not a time when 
there was a lot of money for my parents So for 
my dad to pay seven dollars a month for the 
rental of a trumpet was a lot of money for us 

And even the process of getting me enrolled 
in the special music program required somebody 
from my family to go to the school My mother 
did not go my father did not go I had to rely 
on my sister I had to politick I had to 
persuade I had to convince my sister to take 
the time because I wanted to play a trumpet So 
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my sister went on behalf of my mother and she 
signed up and she paid the seven dollars and all 
that And I started practicing 

Within a year by the time I was m the 
seventh grade I was very good at it And the 
teacher—Mr [Raymond] Ray Williams was his name 
he played clarinet—he was also teaching in 
different schools And he said to me—I 
remember I’ll never forget--he says You know 
Armando you have this natural ability as a 
musician You could go very far ' [Laughter] 

And this was one of the first times that anybody 
told me that I was worth something that I could 
do something 

And he said You have a talent Stay with 
it You could be great And I was a first 
trumpet first chair I mean everywhere I 
played I was soloist When I graduated from the 
eighth grade I mean m Cucamonga to have 

graduated from the eighth grade was a big 
thing And people came out in great numbers 
A terminal degree in a way huh'* [Laughter] 

That’s right I mean very few people went 
beyond the eighth grade in Cucamonga I mean to 
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go to high school was something like going to 
college So when X graduated from the eighth 
grade all the graduation ceremonies took place 
in front of the school There was a sea of 
humanity in front of that school sitting and 
standing So I was selected as a soloist and I 
played my trumpet I played 'Granada 

My favorite trumpet player was Rafael 
M6ndez bugler of Pancho Villa And I had a 
style and it was a unique sound which I 
developed very similar to the Harry James style 
with a beautiful vibrato I was good at it 
because I practiced When I went to Upland High 
School right away the teacher I mean when I 
went to summer school My God' he said You 
are good And I didn't have the luxury of 
private lessons and all that And I got into an 
environment where it was very competitive at 
Upland High School It was not a high school 
where Mexicans went We had no high school m 
Cucamonga so what they did is they shipped us to 
mostly an all-white high school 
What high school did you go to 9 
Upland High School What they did was they 
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shipped our students from Cucamonga to Upland 
High School It was a new high school And that 
was a rich man *s high school So it was an 
interesting environment because here were some 
poor folks poor Chicanos from a barrio from an 
agricultural type of community intermingling 
with these upper-middle-class white kids from 
north Upland and so forth 
Did you find that easy or difficult 7 
I didn’t find it difficult because I had already 
started my so-called integration Because I 
started also playing sports Beyond my music I 
was good in sports I was a good baseball player 
a good football player I played Little League 
baseball while I was learning how to play the 
trumpet And I was good at it I mean I had to 
drive my bike five miles to practice almost every 
day from Cucamonga to Upland And there were no 
street lights There were orchards I mean so 
you figure coming back home at nine o’clock at 
night this twelve-year-old kid with no lights 
dogs chasing you because of the people that had 
those orchards they had dogs and everything 
else And I had to do it every day because I 
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didn't have transportation But I was good at 
it 

In other words I developed a sense of 
desire with my music and my sports I had to do 
something I could not be like the rest Because 
the rest meant that the Chicanos by the time 
they hit twelve thirteen fourteen they were 
into the gang mentality they were into the Tokay 
[wine] the white port and all that That was a 
syndrome that was very much part of growing up in 
Cucamonga You either became part of that or 
else you had a rough time 

When did you decide to go on to higher education'? 
Well it's a cumulative process because one 
the music became a major factor in influencing my 
development to continue It was my music it 
was also the desire to break the cast of not 
having [had] one member of our family the 
Navarro family go to high school I said I'm 
going to be the first one to graduate from high 
school I'm going to do it if it kills me 
Did you get support from your family? 

My father said You want to work or you want to 
go to school 9 Whatever you want My mother 
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also said yes But the influence was not there 
to say that they worked with me every day How 
could they work with me? My father didn't know 
how to write or read My mother was also 
limited she had less than two years of 
education It was more my brother when he came 
in from Los Angeles who provided me with some 
motivation He said Look man you stay in 
school Don't make the mistake I did going into 
the service and come back with only an eighth- 
grade education You're going to be limited 
Stay in school 

So I got some backing from my brother as 
well as my uncles my uncles in Los Angeles 
Because I would continue to go to Los Angeles all 
this time And they would say Stay m 
school You have the ability and so forth So 
that the music was one part the sports was 
another I was good in sports And I was fast 
I was a fast runner So I participated in 
various tournaments and I was able to place 
first I was a fast runner in the 50-yard dash 
100-yard dash and so forth So I did well 
there So that was another factor that kept me 
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sort of straight 

You sound like an awfully busy young man 
I was busy But I was also busy because I was an 
entrepreneur At the age of ten my uncle from 
Artesia [Luis Marquez]—the uncle that my father 
had worked for when I was born in Artesia--had 
chickens He gave me two chickens and a rooster 
at the age of ten And I took those two chickens 
and the rooster In the span of two years by 
the time I was twelve I had seventy-five 
chickens I was an entrepreneur I would sell 
eggs to about ten families in the barrio So 
twice a week I would take eggs deliver the eggs 
to the families they would pay me I would take 
care of the chickens I mean I can tell you 
what kind of chickens Rhode Island reds New 
Hampshire reds white leghorns Austria whites—I 
can still remember the types of chickens that we 
had So I made it a business 

Why 9 Because as I was growing up I wanted 
to be different I wanted to excel I had the 
best bikes I had the best bikes in the barrio 
a Schwinn bicycle I mean who had a Schwinn 
bicycle? But not because my parents bought it I 
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paid for it I would sell the eggs I would 

pick grapes After school I would work in the 

fields you know picking grapes and on 
Saturdays I would plant onions I would do 
whatever I would cut lawns clean lawns 
whatever I had to do So I was a good 
capitalist I knew how to make money X always 

had money I had money in the bank At the age 

of twelve I had money in the bank I had my own 
bank account So I was gifted in that respect 
in the sense that I had a sense of economics I 
knew the value of money in terms of moving 

So as I went into high school with my music 
that was my forte because I became somewhat of 
a star in my own way I was well-received by 
everyone because of my ability to play I mean 
I was competing with kids [whose] fathers were 
medical doctors playing first trumpet I was 
first trumpet as a freshman I mean you had 
seniors that had years of experience and 
learning I was playing first trumpet We 
formed a dance band I was the first trumpet 
Glenn Miller type you know three trumpets 
three trombones five saxes the whole bit I 
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was the lead trumpet And Mr [Richard] 

Schwabee was my music teacher then he said 
again 'Navarro you've got the ability to 
become a great trumpeteer,' he says if you 
would just study What you need is private 
lessons you need to work hard My father 
couldn't afford it I couldn't afford it So I 
never took private lessons But I was good 
enough to continue playing And that gave me a 
sense of respect especially from the Anglos 
that I could compete 

And when I went into high school there 
were only five of us that graduated from our 
eighth grade of thirty-five students that 
graduated only five of us were recommended for 
college-prep courses I was one of them I 
think I was the only male The others were 
females And I took college-prep courses when I 
was a freshman at Upland High School algebra 
English I mean these were new things to me 
Graduating with the kids that were fifteen 
sixteen seventeen I mean I didn't know 
anything about algebra and all that kind of 
stuff I didn't know anything about homework I 
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never had homework I didn’t know what homework 
was I didn't have the study habits All that 
mattered was my music And also I was 
beginning to move in the direction of buying a 
car raising money to buy a car because in the 
barrio having a car was a status symbol 
Mobility in the social rather than the physical 
sense? 

That's right yes Both To me it was both 
Because remember I had to ride a bike I would 
walk to Ontario When I was building up my 
chicken flock I would walk to Upland which was 
about five miles and I would walk through the 
orchards to this hardware store that sold baby 
chicks I would buy the baby chicks bring them 
in a box carry the box five miles all the way 
home so I could build up my flock Okay' 7 So I 
had to do all that 

So by the time I got to be a freshman I 
was determined that I wanted a car not only for 
myself but also for my mom who was totally 
dependent on my brother and my sisters to go to 
the market the whole bit 

This was when your father was away working 7 
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Yes he was working in the fields For us 
going to Los Angeles or going to San Bernardino 
to the city was a big thing We'd go on the 
bus Or to Ontario was a big thing We would 
go on the bus When I broke my finger—I broke 
my finger playing soccer--I had to go by myself 
to the doctor in Ontario on the bus not with my 
mother myself I mean there were no doctors 
in Cucamonga So X learned a sense of 
independence 

How long were you in Cucamonga' 7 When did you 
leave 9 Did you leave by yourself or with your 
family? 

I got married m 1962 I left Cucamonga the 
barrio in 1963 I was twenty-some years old 
when I left 

Why did you decide to go to college 9 
When I graduated from high school My 
achievements were not spectacular I did as 
little as possible My two objectives were the 

music and the car And I had the best cars I 

mean I bought a 1953 Mercury I customized the 
hell out of it altered tail lights I lowered 
it At that time Tahitian red was a beautiful 
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color it preceded candy-apple red I did a lot 
of the custom work myself and all that So I 
got into the car thing It was something 
Because I had the best car in the barrio I 
mean that was the bottom line I worked at it 
I went with my uncle to Fowler to pick 
grapes as a freshman to raise money So you 
know I earned about two or three hundred 
dollars by working in the fields And I took 
that money and by the time I was late freshman 
about May or so I bought a car 
And this is as a high-school freshman 7 
Yes a high-school freshman And that was a '53 
Mercury And you think about it a 1 53 Mercury— 
that was in 1957--how much money? Huh 7 A 
beautiful car So after that I sold that one 
I bought a 1941 Chevy called a Purple People- 
Eater It was customized Cadillac engine the 
whole bit I mean I was into that That gave 
me a sense of purpose So that by the time that 
I became a senior I wanted to play football I 
had not played football because I was too busy 
playing in the high school band And I loved 
sports So I said "I'm going to play 
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football I went out--without any experience 
never played tackle football--I went out and I 
made the varsity team I made the varsity I 
was halfback 

But I knew because here you're asking the 
question about racism Mr Lovett who was 

the coach he was a racist And so was my music 
teacher Mr Warren They were racists I 
mean they gave some of us breaks because we 
had to be almost super-Mexican in our 
abilities We had to be better than what the 
others were super-better That was true m 
music it was also true in sports In sports 
most of our Chicanos who were good played junior 
varsity But because they were Chicanos they 
were not on the varsity team I made the 
varsity team We had a scrimmage and I played 
halfback I played linebacker and I did well 
So I made the varsity team But I knew that 
they weren't going to play me And this was my 
last year and I wanted to play So I played 
junior varsity 

I told the coach You know what coach 7 I 
know I don't have the experience and I know that 
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1'm not going to get the chance to play I 
knew that because after all the leading 
halfback was John Kay son of a very prominent 
doctor in the community and there was a lot of 
politics m football and no way was I going to 
even though I could outrun this guy I was 
faster than he was but no way I mean I was 
the son of a poor campesino I was not going to 
compete with the son of a medical doctor So I 
played junior varsity And I did very well 
first string both ways You know I did well 
So in many ways it was a test for myself 
that I had the ability I could do it If I put 
my mind to it I could do it In business I was 
good m music I was good I was beginning to 
put things together even though at a time when 
I felt very insecure 
Politically were you involved 9 
No no 

Not even in student government 9 

No no The only time I was involved was m the 
seventh grade at the elementary level when I was 
a commissioner for safety That was my only 
involvement politically within the school 
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What made you decide to pursue higher education? 
Well higher education came after I came out of 
the military because I graduated midterm from 
high school 

Tell me when did you serve in the military'? 

Well see I graduated in 1960 Well I didn't 
graduate but X was able to separate myself from 
high school--if I can word it that way—by the 
first semester After the first semester I had 
enough credits that I didn't have to go to the 
second semester 
What year would this be 7 

This was 1960 So m 1960 what happened was 
that I joined the service I went into the 
army the army reserve program six months 
active duty This was before Vietnam So I 
went into the army went to Fort Ord where I 
got my basic training came back and so 
forth And I've always loved the military 
That's another thing that you have to 
understand I don't know where I got that But 
when I was a kid growing up--I told you about 
history—I could also tell you from a military 
point of view interesting situations of 
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statistics I could tell you the size of the 
Mexican army I could tell you the type of 
equipment they had I could tell you the size 

of the Mexican navy I could tell you the type 
of frigates they had I could tell you the size 
of the Argentine navy I mean I studied all 
the navies and armies I had a sense of 
military inquisitiveness call it what you want 
Why? What sparked that in you' 7 

I don't know My brother in 1945 '46 he went 

to Mexico with the intention of going to the 
military academy in Mexico My father spent 
some money trying to pull some strings And he 
was able through his family connections m 
Jalisco and then m Mexico City my brother got 
the appointment to the military academy m 
Mexico Even though he was not Mexican-born he 
was able to go But he backed off And then 
two years later he goes into the Marine Corps 
which was crazy' I mean he could have been 
today a general in the Mexican army To me I 
never understood that Even at the age of ten I 
would ask him Why did you 7 after he got out 


of the Marine Corps 
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But to me the military was very 
challenging And I don’t know why but I always 
loved the military So when I graduated from 
the twelfth grade my intention was to go for 
six months And if I liked it I would extend 
to three years And I guess the reason I didn't 
extend was because I met my present wife [Maria 
D&valos Navarro] at that time I said 
bullshit I’m going to stay with the military 
with the reserve program go once a month--or 
at that time it was twice a month--and then 
later on maybe reconsider going in So I 
started getting involved with my unit here m 
Ontario And I liked the military to the point 
that Even though I was trained as a 

mechanic and I didn't want to be a mechanic 
What did you want to be 9 

I wanted to be in the artillery it was an 
artillery unit So in a matter of two two and 
a half years I went up the ranks faster than 
anybody else In three years I was a staff 
sergeant E-6 This was peace time And I took 
extension courses from Fort Sill Oklahoma on 


artillery I literally taught myself without 
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going to school in artillery how to be the 
chief of a firing battery The chief of a 
firing battery was next to the first sergeant 
your highest-ranking noncommissioned officer 
In three years I was the chief of firing 
battery—without any education in artillery So 
by 1963 I had been working in the chicken 
ranch jumping from job to job gas stations 
factories I mean I was going nowhere in 

terms of my economic well-being So I started 
developing an interest in the military as a 
career 

Were you married by then? 

Yes I got married in 1962 So the military 
became a vocation that I wanted to develop So 
by ' 63 I started preparing myself for OCS 
[officer candidate school] By 1965 after 
taking a test OCS test I passed And it was 
very difficult I mean you know it s very 
competitive to be an officer in the United 
States Army I passed the test 

I went through a screening process at Fort 
MacArthur There were twenty-five applicants 


for two slots for OCS And I remember that the 
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lieutenant colonel asked me—it was a five- 
member panel 1 1 11 never forget this 

because I remember getting up at four o'clock in 
the morning preparing with my uniform and the 
whole bit I was a staff sergeant and the 
colonel asked me Sergeant Navarro why is it 
that you want to become an officer m the United 
States Army 7 ’ And I responded by saying—it's 
like I'm reliving it I live it every time I 
remember that--and I said It s because one I 
think I have proven myself in terms of my own 
ability sir I have in the period of three 
years taught myself to be in my estimation 
the best chief firing battery m our 
battalion Secondly I'm a Mexican-American I 
have yet to see one officer in the United States 
Army that's of Mexican-American or Latino 
extraction 

What was his response 7 

He didn't say anything They were just 
listening taking notes Thirdly I love my 
country —I went through the patriotic thing-- I 
love my country Latinos have been very loyal 
to this country We have a tremendous war 



record I was already aware of our war 
record We have fought: in World War II with 
gallantry as well as in Korea And I'm ready 
to serve my country And I think that our 
community needs role models I've seen 
sergeants but I have not seen officers And I 
think I'm the person that can do a great job for 
this United States Army as well as for this 
country 

Boom* I was highest I mean I did very 
well in my oral interview So within three 
months from that I went to Fort Sill Oklahoma 
in 1965 And this is the ring this is Fort 
Sill this is my OCS ring And it was ninety 
days of hell I mean here this was 1965 the 
beginning really of the Vietnam conflict that 
was really surfacing by then And to me it was 
a difficult situation Because I was very much 
aware of the barrio I was very much aware of 
the situation m our community and I knew the 
history of conquest in terms of the Southwest I 
knew the history of U S imperialism towards 
Mexico—I was always aware of that And here I 
was in a position now that I might be going to 
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Vietnam So in ninety days I was involved in a 
process that for me perhaps was the best 
learning experience of my life 
Why'* 

Because I was with close to eighty candidates 
I’ll show you I'll show you the 
picture Here it is I found this picture the 
other day It's falling apart so I'm going to 
have it redone See this? This is Fort Sill 
Oklahoma How many Latinos do you see there 7 
Let me take a look 

There were only three Latinos Serna and I 
think what was his name 7 Montoya from New 
Mexico I think it was Montoya or Mendoza 
something--I forget his last name 
Soto 7 How about R Soto 7 

Soto Okay there you go He made it He made 
it I was here see 

Well it was a great experience because at 
the beginning of the training cycle there was 
of the seventy-eight or so that were there 

Not all of them got their commissions 
by the way These are the ones that finished 
the cycle It doesn't reflect those that got 
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the commission Because out of the seventy- 
eight who started the class only thirty or 
thirty-five of us got commissioned And of the 
three Latinos only two of us made it 
So what was your commission' 7 Second lieutenant' 7 
Second lieutenant in artillery And I was the 
first batallion commander for that training 
phase I had to organize my staff the whole 
bit And let me tell you it was an experience 
1'11 never forget because we literally— 
literally--had to depend on each other in terms 
of our education I [learned] the value of 
group protection of organization very quick 
I learned the importance of discipline I 
learned the importance of understanding that 
life goes up and down I mean you have a high 
point you have a low point and they teach you 
there the stress situation that you're going to 
be under [in] a combat situation 

I learned how to work with people I 
learned how to motivate people I learned how 
to take orders I learned how to do a lot of 
things I learned management And there were 
times when I thought I wasn't going to make 
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it I only had a high-school education All 
these people here most of them 80-some percent 
had college degrees I was assisting some of 
those guys who had a college education in 
gunnery in survey I never had a class in 
algebra or trigonometry If you've ever studied 
anything about artillery you need to know all 
those things about survey and gunnery to figure 
out how you're going to shift the projectory and 
the influences of the wind and all that 
X mean it's complicated It's not easy It's 
not like being an infantry officer—not that you 
have to be dumb to be an infantry officer But 
in artillery you've got to have some smarts 
I actually did very well I was not the 
top of my class but I was towards the top of 
the thirty thirty-five that graduated There 
was a Marine major and also a captain two 
individuals who motivated me and they said 
You know what Navarro? —this was towards the 
end of the cycle because at the very beginning 
of the cycle they treat you like 
Is this Nelson' 7 

This one [G L ] Hovis Where's he at 9 Here he 
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is He was my TAC officer [platoon leader] He 
says "You know you've got the ability the 
leadership ability to be a hell of an officer 
in the United States Army Why don't you apply 
for a regular army commission' 7 Why don't you 
stay m the service? And the Marine major by 
the same token reinforced that In fact when 
I got my bars a Major General Johnson came from 
Washington D C for the ceremony It was the 
Marine major that pinned my bars and that was 
kind of an honor thing And he was very pleased 
with my performance 

So to me that was a spark I said I can 
do it' You know like [Jaime] Escalante 1 You 
can do it man I can do it And everything 
started coming together I knew that I was 
very successful with my music I had been very 
successful in terms of my ability to sustain 
myself in my pursuit of cars and all that I 
mean I had the drive And I said 'I can do 
it 

1 Refers to calculus teacher at James A Garfield 
High School in East Los Angeles who was depicted in the 
movie Stand and Deliver 
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And also your interest in sports' 7 
Yes In sports and so forth And sports I 
mean when I was in the army I scored one of 
the highest in terms of PT [physical training] 
tests I used to weightlift when I was in high 
school and the whole bit And I used to box and 
all that So I never had any problems 

Part of the reason I think that I was able 
to survive physically in the barrio was I was 
not a bully I was never really a member of a 
gang Although by the time I went to high 
school I was a member of a gang Las Aguilas 
But it wasn't really a gang like today It was 
more of a social club We had a big eagle like 
remember the [Atlantic] Richfield eagle* 7 We had 
white jackets And it was a party organization 
I was able to maintain my status so to 
speak in the barrio as well as in high school 
with the Anglo because I could take care of 
myself I didn't push people around if they 
didn't push me And when I had to push they 
felt the push And they didn't push me 
around And people would come to me and say 
Hey this guy's trying to pick on me And I 
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would say "Leave him alone man Leave him 
alone 

One time two guys were trying to jump this 
guy m the eighth grade and I broke it up I 
said Look leave him alone or else you're 
going to have to deal with me And the guys 
pulled back Not because they were afraid of 
me it was because they knew that I wasn't going 
to back down All right 7 So I had that as a 
discipline you know 7 

So by the time I hit the military phase of 
my career I said I want to be a military 
attache To be a military attache meant that I 
had to go back to school And how can I also 
be a commissioned officer with only a high 
school education? I was smart enough to 
understand that if I only had a high school 
education I would be only limited to a reserve 
commission And if I wanted to make a career 
out of the service I would never become a 
general I wanted to be perhaps the first 
Chicano Mexican general m the United States 
Army in the context of the sixties 
Wasn't that a bit afield from what mainstream 
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political thinking was in the sixties in the 
Mexican-Amencan community? 

Yes In the Chicano community who was thinking 
along those lines' 7 Most of the people that I 
knew in 1965 I mean they weren't really 
politicized But they were not all so pro- 
military to the degree at that time The people 
were slipping away from the World War II/Korea 
mentality of 1 Let's serve let's volunteer and 
all that I saw that changing But in terms of 
my own career I said Well if I can go back 
to school I can perhaps become a top military 
man 

Why did you choose the University of Utah 7 
Well the University of Utah 

I'm sorry [University of California] Riverside 
first 

Well what happened was that I decided to go 
back to school This was in 1966 after 

taking a few evening courses at Chaffey 
College So I went to Chaffey College for two 
years And I had majored in political 
science I was playing in the band I was 
playing already Fridays Saturdays and 
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Sundays X was a professional musician I 
started playing professionally in ’61 '62 So 

I was bringing money I was making money 
playing and I was doing very well at it So by 
the time '66 came around I made a decision to 
quit working 

I was involved in a car accident so was my 
wife It was Christmas Eve 1965 And I went 
through the windshield I had reconstructive 
surgery I mean my face was all cut up here 
So I got a settlement I forget what it was 
$8 000 But $8 000 in 1966 was a lot of 
money So I bought a house in Upland two 
houses one m the front and one m the back 
So what I did I said Well we'll live m the 
front and the other one will pay for the 
house you know for the payment And so 
essentially that’s what happened I lived on 
my income of working the music end of it The 
reserves brought me some money And thirdly my 
wife started to work So there were three 
sources [of income] 

What's your wife's name 7 
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Her maiden name was 9 

Davalos She was from Mexico So I started 
going to school full-time And I started doing 
very well My first semester at Chaffey College 
was straight B’s you know And before I knew 
it I was getting B+'s and A's and so forth I 
graduated with honors from Chaffey College I 
got the Steve Allen Political Science 
Scholarship all kinds of things 

But I noticed something towards *67 1 68 

because of Vietnam and the massive demonstra¬ 
tions the mobilizations that were taking place 
that I was changing I noticed within myself 
that I was changing politically 
In what way' 7 

Ideologically I was changing Where I was very 
progressive my early years because of the 
influences of my uncles shifted to a more 
conservative position because of my brother and 
especially by the time I reached high school 
with the desire to go into the military and so 
forth and then I was shifting back to a more 
center-left position perhaps because of the 


war in Vietnam but also because of the 
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conditions in the barrio 

As I was taking courses dialogue became 
important to me as well as the reading of what 
was going on in this country the questioning of 
American values the questioning of American 
institutions by the antiwar movement and the SDS 
[Students for a Democratic Society] types the 
civil rights movement of Martin Luther King Jr 
I was very much aware of all these different 
things But I was somewhat in a quandary as to 
what to do Values were clashing and I was m 
a state of uncertainty in terms of my own 
political direction 

I found this to be true especially by 
1967 I was already a lieutenant of course I 
was a first lieutenant in the army reserve By 
1966 they deactivated our reserve division 
which was the Sixty-third Infantry Division and 
I was transferred to the Fortieth Armored 
Division which was the National Guard division 
that fought in Korea from California And I 
became the executive officer of an artillery 
battery out of Arcadia and later Montebello I 
was m that area that battalion And so I was 
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moving very well in 1967 I was a showcase I 
mean I was OCS these other guys were ROTC 
[Reserve Officers Training Corps] officers 
flunkie teachers I mean I was the epitome of 
spit-and-shine I mean tailored fatigues 
airborne boots--I wanted to be the top gun Top 
gun because in 1966 I applied for airborne 
training I wanted to go special forces the 
whole bit They denied me because of the 
priority of training which was for regular army 
troops not reserve units 

I put in for my paperwork and I came that 
close to being accepted for everything But 
because of the conflict m Vietnam reserve 
units were not a priority And thank God I 
mean I think back and if it would have 
happened I don’t think I would be here now 
But I did well I mean I had many situations 
m my military career when I was an officer for 
three years I was very popular with the men 
because I knew how to work the men I was not 
an overbearing type of person and I learned 
skills in management 

When you left the service or reserve service 


VASQUEZ 
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what did you do 7 

What I did I continued playing in the band for 
example But one thing that happened with my 
conflict that developed by ? 67 was that the 
colonel was pressuring me to be an instructor at 
the military academy here in California in 
developing more officers for the National 
Guard Plus we were now put in a very high- 
priority category of mobilization for the war in 
Vietnam our unit We were meeting quite 
regularly now because of the possiblities of 
activation So there was a lot of stress on me 
in terms of my time And I had to teach I 
mean literally they were using me to teach 
instruction on riot control training because of 
Watts in 1965 and all that we were constantly 
training for another Watts 

I went to Universal Studios to give 
training and all that kind of stuff I was 
their model I was going places So by the 
time '68 came about and I got into some 
conflict I almost got into fisticuffs with the 
battalion executive officer His name was Major 


Anderson 
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Over what 9 

Over some issue of politics I think we got 
into some discussion And then he continued 
with the discussion by using some incident that 
took place right there with the men and he 
wanted to get back at me and he told me 
something and I talked back And a lieutenant 
doesn't talk back to a major And I said What 
are you doing Navarro? I mean you're 
violating what procedure's all about This is 
not the streets of Cucamonga the barrio man 
You're in the military man The major tells 
you to shut up you shut up So I found myself 
questioning what the military was all about 
because of Vietnam 

And I started putting things together 
because by then because of the influence of my 
classes--political science sociology and so 
forth--understanding what the urban crisis was 
all about the civil rights movement and what 
was going on with the antiwar movement I said 
'Well wait a minute There's something 
drastically wrong with this country There's 
something drastically wrong with our 
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condition Why am I so ready and willing to 
fight and die for my country when my God our 
people are dying here in the streets' 

But you always identified with your community 
is that right 7 

Yes exactly And it got to the point that by 
1968 I left the service 
Side B] 

2 Side A] 

But it was interesting because of my 
development that the theory of what I was 
learning in these classes now was being applied 
because of my relationship with a friend of 
mine His name is Arthur Ayala He was a 
barber is still a barber he still has his 
barber shop there m the barrio of Cucamonga 
We would get together every Saturday—well 
almost every Saturday—and bullshit Literally 
the barber shop became the center for 
discussion politics whatever Very much like 
my uncle's home 

When my uncle passed away in 1 69 '70 in 

many ways I didn't miss it as much because I 
had other mediums by which I was able to 
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interact with people on a group basis not only 
in the university or college but also in the 
community Because in ’68 we started talking 
about the problems of the barrio of Cucamonga 
We needed to do something man 

There are no curbs and gutters there's no 
sidewalks people were still killing each 
other I said Look at the housing' The 
houses are falling apart I mean and look 
what's happening to Cucamonga the agricultural 
setting is being replaced by a very urban type 
of setting Industry is starting to come in 
Where are we at in this whole picture 9 All 
right The Ontario Motor Speedway etc etc 
So we said We need to organize I said We 
need to organize It came from me and this guy 
Tun [Arturo] who was also a musician who 
played the congas So now either we'd talk in 
the barber shop and even when we were playing at 
dances We would sometimes discuss you know 
what the hell was going on And Tun had 
connections with the Mapistas from Colton some 
of the MAPA [Mexican-American Political 


Association] leaders 
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Like who? 

Chris Carlos who was the regional director 
Chris Carlos 9 

Yes he was the regional director of MAPA at 
that time He was a good man And he was the 
organizer that would come into the communities 
to organize MAPA chapters in 1968 So what 
happened was that X told Arturo Why don't you 
set up a meeting with this guy Chris Carlos and 
see if maybe we can convince him to come to 
Cucamonga And let's talk about forming a 
chapter because we need to do something 

But see now with my political science 
perspective I wanted to get into politics much 
more than just the CSO type of thing So we 
did He set up the meeting he called the guy 
to Cucamonga I brought some people in that I 
knew from the barrio and we started talking 
about the importance of organizing in 
Cucamonga And by '68 we had formed the 
chapter we had formed the chapter of MAPA 
Now by 1968 MAPA was already nine years old 
What was your perception of MAPA 9 As a third- 
party effort 9 
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No 

As an independent broker unit 7 As what 7 
Mixed emotions Mixed because I was still 
concerned about my military career When I 
started organizing MAPA I was still a member of 
the National Guard I was still an officer I 
was ready to be promoted to captain And I was 
concerned about some of the allegations that had 
been made by some of the critics that MAPA was 
infested with communists and so forth that 
[Enrique Hank ] Quevedo was a communist and 
Bert Corona was a communist 

I even asked I remember asking Chris 
Carlos Chris Carlos level with us man Is 
MAPA * I mean I was that naive perhaps 

to ask the question but I was doing it more to 
perhaps satisfy myself in terms of my military 
status [Laughter] I said Is MAPA nothing 
more than a front for the Communist party 7 He 
said No’ Definitely no' We don't even have 
members of the Communist party and he went on 
and on and on 'We are for political 
representation we are for this we are for 
that and I said Fine No problem So you 
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can see that there were still vestiges of my 
conservatism very much involved here So we 
formed the chapter 

And the first target became the Cucamonga 
School District Cucamonga as I reminded you 
earlier had two school districts one for the 
Anglos which was the north part and the central 
school district and the Cucamonga School 
District was the district that was designed for 
the minonties--for the Latinos primarily So 
that by the time the 1960s came in the 
demographics were changing in Cucamonga 
Housing projects were now being built in the 
north as well as in the south The barrio was 
not shrinking but it was being surrounded 
little by little by these housing tracts And 
who was moving in 9 Anglos were moving in And 
so our numbers in terms of the composition of 
the district were diminishing 

By 1968 we had serious problems We had 
kids that were dropping out I mean m great 
numbers much more than 50 percent Very few I 
mean if you took a class of thirty-five 
Essentially for example when I went to high 
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school in 1956 out of thirty-five only eleven 
of us went to high school completed high 
school I mean most of them dropped out in the 
ninth grade There were very few of us left 
after the ninth grade So eleven out of thirty- 
five finished high school Figure that out 
that’s about what 30 percent or whatever it 
is 7 All right So the situation had not 
improved in 1968 So we took on the issue with 
the school district 

But before--this was when my organizing 
came in--before taking on the issue of the 
school district we started a program called 
Barrio Beautification And I said We need 
to win the support of the people Our people 
are not politically astute to understand what 
we’re talking about And I had been 
accelerating my reading Saul A1insky and some 
of these things that I had been picking up 
because of my political science courses I 
started saying Well we need to begin to win 
the support of the people by doing things that 
the people can relate to Look at the 
environment of Cucamonga You have empty lots 
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cars bushes -trees beer bottles paper all 
over the place It looks like a very depressed 
area Why don *t we take the tractors the 
trucks from the school district and that of 
contractors set up a process where the kids are 
involved get people to sponsor the kids to 
contribute money turn around and use that money 
to set up a recreation program for the kids and 
use the kids not only to work but to begin to 
pull them together work on their minds here to 
begin to also create access to the family* 7 And 
that's exactly what happened 

Utilizing that system by working with the 
kids cleaning up the yards a lot of publicity 
in the newspapers--the [ Cucamonga Times ] Daily 
Report would come in taking pictures of the 
trucks and the tractors Saturday morning at 7 00 
m the morning like convoys (there's my military 
training) and they would stage at a certain 
time They would come m when people were 
getting up at 7 00 7 30 and the kids would be 

waiting for us There would be excitement 
tractors moving in trucks and the whole bit 
kids knocking down trees whatever picking up 
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the bottles doing everything cleaning up the 
lots And the people all of a sudden saw 
this And we were setting up community meetings 
now And all of a sudden from the nucleus of 
seven or nine people that we had to form the 
chapter all of a sudden we had twenty twenty- 
five people 

And we started talking about Well you 
know we need to not only improve the physical 
well-being of the barrio but we need to begin 
to also talk about education Think about it 
ladies and gentlemen Your kids are not getting 
an adequate education How many of your kids 
have graduated from high school 7 None' So we 
rubbed the sore of discontent got them 
frustrated a little bit 

So we started bringing the administrators— 
who were all Anglo--to the community meetings 
and we started asking them questions about the 
bilingual program that didn't exist all these 
teachers that didn't exist and all that We 
started making a case for why we needed to run 
Latinos for the school board So we had won the 
support of the people we had organized I knew 
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the families the extended families and so 
forth I knew the networks of the family 
structures there the whole bit And we started 
organizing with voter registration drives I 
mean very low profile 

Now this is all the time you were in college* 7 
'Sixty-nine I was in college You're right 
I had graduated from Chaffey College I was now 
at Claremont [Men's College]—which is another 
story—I was still working part-time playing my 
trumpet and I was organizing I was 
organizing 

And you were married' 7 

I was married raising kids So what was done 
was a good job not only by myself but 
collectively we formed a good cadre of 
leadership to begin to pull our community 
together to set the setting for the political 
takeover the first political takeover of a 
school district in California It wasn't Jos6 
Angel Gutierrez that was the first it was us m 
1969 here in Cucamonga We took over that 
school district 


And how we did it was impressive because 
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the Anglo establishment who was m control of 
the district the ranchers and all that they 
put money [against us] They put two Chicanos 
to run against us So we returned the favor I 
got some Anglos to run I never made 
commitments to some But one particular 
example I said Look if you run " and we 
brought her to speak to a community meeting and 
said Look if you run you're very 
progressive we could support you we need 
somebody It's not important that we have a 
Mexican What is important is having people 
that can relate to our needs to be 
sensitive All that rhetorical stuff and she 
bought it With a commitment that we were going 
to register a lot of people And she helped us 
register But we never made a strong 
commitment 
Who? 

I'm not going to give her name [Laughter] And 
then we encouraged another one—we gave her a 
contribution of twenty-five dollars to run if 
you know what that means So we had two Anglos 
now running So we just out-organized them We 
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put our structure in place down to the block 
level and we won I mean one two three 
They put two Chicano candidates against us and 
all that they tried to divide us and said we 
were a bunch of communists radicals that were 
trying to take over the school district I 
mean serious polarization We won We beat 
them bad 
Did you run 7 

No no no I was the organizer I lived in 

Upland now Remember by 1966 I had bought the 

property xn Upland in the barrio 

But did you have any interest in running for 

office 9 

No Never 

Never at that point 9 

Never at that point I was always the 
organizer 

The technician behind the scenes 9 
So we won And immediately we started what we 
called a kind of a peaceful revolution One was 
that the superintendent was fired We organized 
a massive effort to discredit the man because he 
was a proponent of fiscal conservatism With 
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his conservative ideology of being a Mormon he 
didn’t believe in federal programs So we built 
a case against him 

We had the three votes It could have 
easily been done smoothly to cut him off He 
serves at the mercy of the school board 
right 0 But we used him as a way to further 
unify and consolidate the so-called peaceful 
revolution We needed a scapegoat So we made 
him one And we got press front-page coverage 
after front-page coverage I mean public 
meetings I mean talk about a people's 
tribunal it was done three hundred people at 
a meeting four hundred people I would bring 
m the Brown Berets --intimidation power--and 
the papers would pick it up 

We were now accelerating our organizing and 
strategies using things that were being done in 
the black community and so forth and we were 
applying it to our local situation in 
Cucamonga So from there we created bilingual/ 
bicultural education--one of the first 
bilingual/ bicultural education programs m 
1969 Bicultural--not just bilingual 
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bicultural We hired a Chicano superintendent 
Chicano principals September 16 was declared a 
legal holiday 
In the school district 7 

Yes All of a sudden emphasis on Mexicanness 
was very much a part of the curriculum Carlos 
Pinochet whom I think you've met can tell 
you We set up our tutorial program You can 
talk to Carlos he was part of the quiet 
revolution We set up a tutorial program on 
Saturdays We had thirty-five tutors close to 
a hundred students that we tutored for over four 
or five months It was that kind of a 
project We set up a leadership training 
program with the kids We took them to 
Rosarito we took them to the mountains we 
worked with them on what we call now the Chicano 
movement getting them involved 

And all of a sudden some of the kids that 
were involved in gangs were no longer involved 
in gangs All of a sudden kids were involved 
with what we were doing And it created some 
problems because by 1969 we were very visible 
throughout this whole area because of our 
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efforts And our one MAPA chapter had now 
developed into three I had organized another 
MAPA chapter m Upland And then the MAPA 
chapter m Ontario which was falling apart we 
consolidated So now by 1970 we had the West 
End MAPA chapter which made us perhaps the 
largest MAPA chapter in California We had over 
a hundred members paid members easy Easy 
And we had a nucleus I mean hardcore working 
nucleus of twenty-five people To find twenty- 
five people to work their butts off I 

mean you have a peripheral group that works 
comes and goes 

Tell me about the kind of people that were in 
MAPA here in the San Bernardino area 
We had a combination of community people grass¬ 
roots people We had students we had teachers 
mostly blue-collar a few white-collar 
workers No super-intellectuals We didn't 
have any We didn't have any attorneys we 
didn't have I mean our intellectuals 

were a few teachers that were involved And I 
was a student And they were late-bloomer 
student types Because you know like my 
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compadre Roberto P6rez he was also a late- 
bloomer He was in school Some of the guys 
that worked with the Brown Berets were also part 
of our group We were able to sort of 
infiltrate the MECHA [Movimiento Estudiantil 
Chicano de Aztl&n] groups in the different 
colleges and so forth So we had a network 
When we had to we could activate the Brown 
Berets we could activate the MECHA we could 
activate any group So m 1970 
Through the MAPA apparatus? 

Yes network But we were becoming too radical 
for MAPA by then MAPA was too conservative 
But within a year 

MAPA was splitting then by ' 69 1 70 

Yes it was splitting Yes Bert Corona was no 
longer the state chairman I met Bert Corona in 
1968 I remember first meeting Bert it was in 
East LA He had a little office someplace in 
East LA --I don't know if it was on Atlantic 
Boulevard or where it was--by Maravilla [housing 
project] 

By Maravilla before he went over to Pico 
[Boulevard] 
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Yes That was by Maravilla And I remember 
him he was always on the phone He was always 
on the phone And I was very impressed with 
Bert I think he was the person that really 
inspired me and I looked to as a role model at 
that time And I was impressed because he had 
the gift of gab and he was an impressive 
person I mean you look at the person he was 
impressive just by looking at him 

But by ’69 MAPA was going through some 
conflicts And I was in a quandary because I 
wasn’t very satisfied with the MAPA 
organization I attended their state meetings 
and regional meetings and most of the groups 
were not interested m doing the things we were 
doing 

By 1970 we put together an investment 
group called El Barrio Investment Group BIG 
and we got twenty-six investors from the barrio 
and from outside to invest anywhere from a 
hundred to five hundred dollars apiece And 
what we did we bought lots that were vacant m 
the barrio It was part of our Barrio 
Beautification process 
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In Cucamonga 9 

Yes m Cucamonga And we built homes I mean 
I set up Under the trilogy that I talked 

to you about the 1 trinity concept of community 
development ' we set up the economic arm which 
was the idea that for a movement to truly be a 
movement it also had to be directed at economic 
empowerment I mean to me in terms of the 
ideas that we were developing we were far more 
advanced than anybody else I mean with all 
the experience 

The discourse of the political movement then as 
I remember it and have also studied was really 
far afield from the concept you're talking 
about 

I was categorized as a CSO type Let me give 
you the story By 1970 with all the success 
that we had created for ourselves with the 
takeover of the school district in 1969 with 
the building of homes in Cucamonga I 

mean to HUD [United States Department of 
Housing and Urban Development] we made a 
We were a model I mean we built nine homes 
We got a lot of visibility because this was 
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coming from the people We took over the lots 
that people had lost because of back taxes And 
the first thing we did was contact those 
families 'You have a chance to get your land 
back All right? All we want is for you to 
pay us ' All right? And I think it was a 3 
percent interest rate that we charged them 
And the lot is yours So you have first 
shot 1 And one of the lots was a house I 
mean we could have made a killing And because 
we were willing to do that we lost out— 
literally even in those days--thousands of 
dollars There was a house a big lot we 
turned it over for something like six seven 
hundred dollars 
To its original owner? 

Yes to its original owner because the guy came 
up with the money After he had lost the 
property you know delinquent taxes 
What was the idea behind this 0 What were you 
going to get out of people 1 s homes 0 
By this time I had read a lot of stuff on 
revolutionary movements guerilla tactics and 
the whole bit And my sense in organizing was 
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that guerillas have to create a sanctuary for 
themselves is they have to create safe 
areas 

Like a fish in water 9 

Right You have to be a fish among the fish so 
to speak All right' 7 You've got to be able to 
produce things that are tangible and that the 
people can relate to You don't win people over 
with ideological slogans People are not 
propelled into action by just pure slogans 
There has to be something there to base their 
commitment on And we said Well we have 
given them political leadership to the extent 
that there has been a transfer of power They 
can see that But now we have to 
You're talking about the school board now 
Yes the school board "They can see that 
there's value now because the political process 
has now yielded changes in policy in education 
there's bilingual/bicultural education Now we 
have to hit at the economic part of that This 
is the holistic notion 
The trinity' 9 

Right And the idea was if we can now begin to 
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move to economically empower ourselves create— 
and it was almost the notion of Brown 
Capitalism--have the money circulate among 
ourselves And we came up with the 

principal that Do business with Latinos or 
Mexicanos or Chicanos Circulate If you buy 
insurance buy insurance from a Chicano If you 
buy gas if there's a Chicano that has a 
gasoline station --and there was one there in 
Cucamonga— buy it from a Chicano 
Was it successful 9 

Yes Oh yes Yes we had our entrepreneurs in 
the barrio there If you have a market 
purchase certain things from that market All 
right 9 Keep the flow moving circulating So 
we wanted to make a stand m terms of the 
Chicano movement that the Chicano movement had 
to be more than just a lot of this rhetoric of 
Viva la Causa What is la causa 9 I mean la 
causa is We had three hundred different 

definitions of what la causa was if you had 
three hundred people If you had a thousand 
you would have a thousand For one person it 
was bilingual education for another person it 
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was something else There was no sense of 
ideological purity to our movement It was a 
hodge-podge of slogans and ideas It wasn't 
coherent 

You were disturbed by this 7 
Yes I was very disturbed Very 
uncomfortable In 1970 to the point when 
learning about Jose Angel Gutidrrez in Crystal 
City Texas I said Well you know Jos6 Angel 
Gutierrez he did it in Texas But we did it 
here So that’s not novel What is novel is 
the idea of a party 
La Raza Unida party 7 

La Raza Unida party I know it’s not going to 
work per se but it's an idea that has to be 
utilized to create leverage against the 
Democratic party as well as our own Latino 
organizations such as MAPA Because there was 
too much of a dependency on the Democratic party 
and 

You * re 

Yes By 1970 we were in the process of leaving 
MAPA We were trying to find out what we were 
going to create So when Jose Angel Gutierrez 
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came out with La Raza Unida party I said Why 
create something new 9 I mean we didn't suffer 
from a lack of organization In fact we 
suffered from a proliferation of organization or 
prolifigation of organizations We had too many 
groups * 

So I said Why not move in the direction of 
working with Jos6 Angel Gutierrez and move in on 
that party idea 9 And instead of MAPA in the 
triad we'll have La Raza Unida party And 
we'll use La Raza Unida party as a vanguard 
party only as an organizing arm with our cadre 
to begin to move to organize the front 
organizations to infiltrate MAPA to begin to 
pull the political networks on a united front 
basis where politically La Raza Unida would 
have its own mission its own sense of direction 
in terms of what has to be done but cross¬ 
fertilization in terms of other movement 
organizations tying them politically what 
these groups were doing to the agenda of La 
Raza Unida party " 

So by December of 1970 we moved to 
organize La Raza Unida party We were the first 
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in California Not Raul Ruiz none of these 
guys We were the first You can check with 
Jose Angel Gutierrez on that In December at 
UCR [University of California Riverside] when 
I was a graduate student we were building homes 
in the barrio I was playing in the band I was 
already out of the military because in '68 I 
resigned my commission 

You never told me why you resigned the 
commission 

Because of the conflict between my organizing 
and my stand in the military I was getting 
into some problems In fact when I informed 
the battalion commander he was outraged The 
guy says 'Navarro how could you do this to 
us? We see you with great hope that you're 
going to be a great contributor to the National 
Guard Why are you doing this to yourself 7 Do 
you realize what you're doing 7 I ve given you 
an opportunity Navarro I want you to be an 
instructor I mean for thirty minutes he put 
me through the ringer I said Sir the time 
has come for me to leave If I stay here 
there's going to be problems And I feel I 
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can't serve the National Guard anymore I can't 
serve the United States Army with the conflict 
in Vietnam 

Do you mean your opposition to the war at this 
point? 

Yes yes By 1968 I was 
Before you left [the service] 

Yes In '67 I was in transition By '68 I was 
categorically against the war So I separated 
myself My three years were up I didn't re¬ 
enlist I said Goodbye it was a good 

experience I left And I was ready to be 
promoted to captain mind you All right 0 So 
with that decision also came another reality 
that my career vocation of becoming a military 
attach^ was no longer part of my drive Right 0 
All of a sudden my drive was to become an 
organizer To become an organizer And I said 
I'm going to become an organizer But it's not 
going to be Activist Armando Navarro it's 
going to be Doctor Armando Navarro or it's 
going to be Attorney Armando Navarro So I 
was not fully convinced as to what I was going 
to do either graduate school—political 
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science—or law school So in 1968 1970 I did 

very well at CMC [Claremont Men's College] I 
was the only Chicano that graduated from CMC in 
1970 And I graduated with honors Out of two 
hundred I was twenty-one on the list GPA of 
almost 3 7 

I mean when I applied to law school at 
UCLA I had the highest GPA of any Latino of the 
thirty thirty-five that were accepted and they 
were from Cal State Dominguez [California State 
University Dominguez Hills] Cal State L A—not 
to demean where they came from but I was able 
to do well I got a fellowship in law And I 
was there for a week But I also had a 
fellowship in political science at UCR I never 
told either institution of what I was doing 
Law school started one week earlier than 
graduate school 
You applied simultaneously 9 

Yeah They didn't know One week before I 
went to UCLA And I was with my uncle My 
uncle died in 1970 my uncle Mike He still 
lived in East L A but now more towards 


Whittier He'd now moved to Whittier He had 
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sold the house to Kentucky [Fried Chicken] In 
order for me to go to law school it meant I had 
to sever my organizing connection 

I couldn't take my family because I didn't 
have the money so I had to commute to go to law 
school But it wasn't so much the family it 
was more the idea that we were in the middle of 
a major experiment We had taken over the 
school district we were building homes All 
these things were happening And it was the 
ego part of the ego I think No I can't do 
that I can't divorce myself from that No 

So I went to law school It was too dry 
and I didn't like the attitude of the Chicanos 
that were m law school They had this prima 
donna mentality We're the elites We're at 
UCLA one of the best law schools in the 
country We're going to be the Ch§ Guevaras and 
the Fidel Castros of our movement man And 
then you know they would cover it with an 
ideological veneer but the substance of what 
they were talking about was bourgeois the very 
personification of bourgeois 

All they wanted to do was party The first 
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week in law school they wanted to party I 
didn't want to party' I was married I mean I 
was a disciplined guy I mean military 
training goals you know very well set very 
well defined I mean I didn't have time to 
mess around I learned how to survive in 
school I learned how to read a book You 
don't have to read a book from page 1 to page 
365--especially at Claremont where you had to 
read five six seven books write research 
papers fifty pages in length I could show you 
papers that I did that were comparable to 
master's theses at the Cal State system And X 
said No These guys with their party attitude 
were not for me Organizing I'm going to have 
to cut I'm not ready for this 

So I met with the dean [Murray L Schwartz] 
of the law school The same thing that the 
colonel told me in 1968 this guy says 
Navarro' What are you doing Navarro 7 You've 
got the highest GPA you come from one of the 
best colleges m the country' Look at your 
record your leadership' You were selected for 
this fellowship—free ride all expenses 
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paid All my things were paid I mean my 
books everything was paid He said Don’t you 
realize that you can do more for your people by 
being an attorney than by being a political 
scientist?" And I mean he got angry at me 
He got angry 
Who was that dean 9 

He was a gabacho A thin guy What was his 
name 9 I can't think of his name I forget his 
name but 

What year was this 9 

Nineteen seventy He was a young guy he was m 
his thirties And he gave me a rap he said 
that I was making a mistake He says Look 
you're making a mistake Remember what I m 
telling you 

Do you ever regret leaving law school? 

Not really But sometimes I question it 
Why 9 

Because I think if I would have been an attorney 
I would have had more of a latitude economically 
to do what I wanted But not really I haven't 
regretted it that much Because I went to the 
UCR graduate program and I did very well In 
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two years I did all my course work while I was 
organizing I was putting twenty to thirty 
hours of organizing time per week at least In 
1970 '71 we were already organizing the Raza 

Unida party We had the first Raza Unida party 
conference in California at Chaffey College in 
April I think or March of 1971 

Had you already made contact with the Texas Raza 
Unida 7 

Oh yeah Jose Angel Gutierrez he was our 
keynote speaker Carlos Munoz was involved with 
us I developed a plan The trinity concept 
of community development was a plan that I 
presented at Chaffey to five hundred over five 
hundred Latinos from all over California 
Members of the East L A Organizing Committee 
whoever they were You know some of the guys 
from far left were very critical of my plan 
Maoist groups 

Yes Oh they were far left And I came in 
somewhat academic I think in my approach I 
said Look we have a plan we're going to 
present But it’s not just a plan to organize 
La Raza Unida party It's a plan to organize a 
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major movement--a social movement --(I'd learned 
the word social movement and all that)— m 
terms of our Latino community 

I presented a critique of the Chicano 
movement The Chicano movement was not 
empowered by any clear ideology It was an 
admixture of leadership propelled by different 
motivations It wasn't really based on people 
support it was based on more student-sector 
support It was too transitory in terms of its 
dimensions It was too influenced by the black 
experience civil rights movement the antiwar 
movement Too much influenced by the mimicking 
of other movements the leadership in the last 
few years And it was not really original And 
we had something original And that we were 
using what was happening in Cucamonga 

I said Look we have already taken over a 
school district There were changes in 
personnel changes in policy We're building 
homes in the barrio This is the way you create 
not a sense of dependence but a sense of loyalty 
of the people to the movement You can provide 
things I was aware of man's 
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hierarchical needs all right 9 Beginning to 
satisfy the needs to people Don’t try to 
convert people with ideology Convert people 
with action and then you interject the 
ideology All right? 

These people could not understand X 
remember some of the guys from L A came out and 
stood up and said Navarro’ Man you are 
talking about bourgeois politics' You're 
talking about CSO’ We're not here to organize 
CSO’ You want to join CSO 9 Join CSO' We're 
here to organize a vanguard party La Raza Unida 
party our revolutionary struggle They got on 
their bullshit I said My God these people 
are prisoners of their rhetoric 

And it happened because we started moving 
with La Raza Unida party I converted the West 
End MAPA chapter into the Raza Unida party We 
started organizing coordinating committees all 
over the two counties San Bernardino 
Riverside Coachella all over In a matter of 
six months between December and let's say 
June of 1971 we had coordinating committees of 
La Raza Unida party all over 
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And Bert Corona would come in Bert is 
always looking for a cause to jump on so he can 
push his ideological agenda [Laughter] All 
right? So he would come in and say Navarro 
we have to register people We have to sign 
people so we can get the party on the ballot 
Registration and then of course you know the 
66 000 signatures that we needed I said 
Bert I'm not interested in spending my time 
trying to get the party on the ballot because 
we're not going to go nowhere And Bert se 
enojaba conmigo [Bert would get mad at me] 

And registration was used right 7 
We certainly were No but I was right also 
Because it wasn't going anywhere I said 
Where are you going to go? Who's coordinating 
this thing 7 You're doing one thing you ve got 
Raul Ruiz m Los Angeles doing something else 
you've got Herman Baca in San Diego doing 
something else you've got people in San Jose 
with the Confederation of La Raza Unida doing 
something else You can't get any 
coordination' It's a mess right now You've 


got I don't know how many ideological twists to 
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this thing It's not going to go anywhere 
Here locally what was the ideological bent or 
was there one? 

Cultural nationalist Very very cultural 
nationalist An extension of our politics 

of triad 

They were very pragmatic 9 

Very pragmatic Machiavellian I mean power 
mobilization For example in 1971 we had 
massive school walkouts We pulled out of five 
high schools We were on the front page of 
every newspaper in these two counties for I 
don't now how many weeks Over a thousand 
students We set up our own barrio high 
schools one m Cucamonga one in Ontario and 
one in Upland Because five high schools were 
affected We maintained the support of the 
parents We maintained the support of the 
students We did such an effective job in 
mobilizing that every demand that was put before 
the Chaffey Unified School District was 
approved 

Now you check back with your history No 
school walkout produced total success People 
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marvel at the East L A school walkout what did 
it produce? I mean what did it produce 7 Ours 
produced the hiring of Chicano personnel-- 
teachers superintendent there was an assistant 
superintendent hired right away—cultural 
centers student cultural centers tutorial 
services were provided the whole bit 

We used an incident where a Chicano was 
beaten up by three football players at Upland 
High School We turned that incident around 
The guy was beat up like a pulp I mean his 
face was just I mean swollen he looked like a 
freak So I brought the parents m and said 
Look at your boy ' And I just rubbed the sore 
of discontent that anger and said We have to 
do something about it because what happened to 
your boy is a reflection of what's happening to 
kids all over the school district If they're 
not physically abused they're being 
educationally and mentally abused by the fact 
that this school district is not providing 
quality education equitable education " and so 
forth 


Before we knew it we had the auditoriums 
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full for these meetings five hundred seven 
hundred I mean the Mexican flag was flying 
high We brought in the Brown Berets and by 
God there was a flagpole we put up the Mexican 
flag Fear became a weapon we would orchestrate 
precision formation We f d come into a meeting 
I would be there and then boom 1 the Brown 
Berets would come in in a marching formation 
And the Anglo school board members would be 
terrified man said What in the world is 
coming in’’ 1 They would see these guys very 
disciplined berets field jackets the whole 
bit around the building like that standing at 
attention All right 9 

Who organized the Brown Berets here m this 
area 9 

Gilbert P6rez a very good organizer So what 
we did in '71 was reflective of our capability 
to organize and mobilize But the problem was 
that we were not in Los Angeles We didn't have 
the media outreach that we have now Channel 2 
4 and 7 they have satellite offices now Even 
the L A Times But in 1971 '72 to try to get 


anything on television or the L A Times to 
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cover it it was almost impossible So anything 
that happened in terms of the Chicano movement 
ultimately came out of East L A 
It was perceived to have been 

Perceived to be out of East LA To me that 
was—and you know some people get angry--it was 
a contradiction because a lot of good things 
came out from San Diego with Herman Baca from 
all over the state that really never received 
historically speaking their due 

So 1971 we continued building homes Now 
we formed the Corporaci6n Econ6mica para el 
Desarrollo de Aztlan we formed the People's 
Corporation The investment group was converted 
into a people 1 s corporation and stock was 
issued the whole bit I became the president 
of the corporation And the idea was now to 
create development in all aspects Not just 
housing but to begin to develop components in 
businesses to diversify That was our plan of 
action 

Did you apply for federal funds for any of this' 7 

HUD We applied for the 236 program 

How was this different or similar to TELACU [The 
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East Los Angeles Credit Union]? 

TELACU was bigger TELACU was full-time 
TELACU was Esteban Torres We didn't have 
that When [President Richard M ] Nixon came 
into power he neutralized us very effectively 
like many other groups by cutting the 236 
program That was the low-income housing 
program I mean we were able to construct 
homes for $18 000 I mean if you take those 
lots I can take you to Cucamonga to see 

the homes Beautiful homes Spanish motif 
arches the whole bit 50-X-150- [foot] lots 
two-car garage In every house that we built we 
put curbs and gutters and sidewalks 

It would be kind of somewhat unique 
Because you would have this house in the middle 
of a barrio in the middle of the neighborhood 
that had a sidewalk with curb and gutter and 
everything else and the rest of the homes 
didn't have anything because Cucamonga was 
unincorporated But we were determined to put 
in motion a process to plant the seed of 
development All right' 7 So we formed the 


corporation 
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Let me stop you This was all during the time 
that you're working on your graduate degree 7 
Yes my graduate degree I mean I was 
spending I had to practice my trumpet 

every day I had to practice with the band one 
night out of the week 
You had to raise kids 7 

I had to raise kids My wife was working X 
mean I was seldom ever home to be very honest 
with you It was a tough tough tough show 
So by '72 we are the only Raza Unida entity in 
the state of California to effectively show 
power How 7 We elected a Latino to the city 
council m Ontario Raza Unida never elected no 
one in California we did 
Who was that city councilman 7 
Gustavo Ramos the only Chicano ever to be 
elected on the city council m Ontario Ontario 
at that time had a population of approximately 
70 000 Latinos made up only 18 percent of the 
population But now because of the work we had 
done We're still West End MAPA and m 

Raza Unida We had the networks Okay 7 We had 
the visibility the reputation the base all 
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this to the point that we were now able to 
successfully move in the direction of 
coalitional politics 

And that's one thing I preached in 1971 at 
that conference we had at Chaffey College that 
we had to organize using coalitional 
strategies As much as we were committed to a 
very cultural nationalist perspective as 
Chicanos we had to learn the virtues of 
coalitional politics And again the so-called 
leaders of East L A they were prehistoric you 
know ages man They didn't understand that 

Nineteen seventy-two we put together a 
coalition m Ontario blacks Anglos the whole 
bit Who was in charge 7 You're looking at 
him I ran the campaign We put a machine 
together that was effective We targeted we 
set up our precinct captains our regional sort 
of directors consolidated precinct captains we 
had grass-roots persons involved We broke the 
city of Ontario into regions or districts for 
mobilization purposes even to some precincts 
down to the block level where we had block 


leaders 
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What were the block organizations that you 
worked with 7 

The ministers In the Catholic church the 

priests 

Baptist? 

Baptist In the Catholic church the priest 
Our campaign was run out of the church Not out 
of the church but out of the parish hall was 
one center The other center was the actual 
complex of the church They had offices So we 
used the parish hall as our volunteer 
mobilization center 

People would report there and we would send 
them to different regions And then our 
headquarters command structure—my military 
training--was right there by the church In 
many precincts we had voter turnouts of 60 70 

80 percent Unheard of But we were able to 
penetrate that community very effectively The 
other factor that led to the success was that 
there were twelve candidates for three 
vacancies And we were able to coalitionally 
get support from a liberal a man that had been 
in the city council for years an attorney He 
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was able to contribute by sending a mailer 
What was his name? 

Crow [Samuel] Sam Crow who is now the city 
attorney for the city of Ontario So we created 
a success story politically in 1972 We had the 
success of the school walkouts No one in Los 
Angeles no one in California in the Latino 
community could claim that in terms of school 
walkouts where a school board had effectively 
approved everything All this and yet we were 
not being recognized by [Rodolfo] Acuna 
[Feliciano] Rivera and all these people that 
were writing in ' 73 '74 about Chicano history 

I said to myself by the time I reached the 
University of Utah I said My God 1 These 
people apparently don’t know Either we 

did a bad job in marketing or something happened 
and these people didn't know what the hell we 
were doing But anyway by '72 D-Day comes 
about m that I had to make a decision Because 
after two years of course work I had to make a 
decision if I was going to take the Ph D 
exams And I was somewhat in a quandary over 


that because one adviser told me Do it 
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You're prepared you’re ready And that was my 
conservative adviser 
Who was this 9 
Dr [Ron] Loveridge 
What did Ronald Chilcote tell you 9 
'I think you better consider Navarro you've 
been out there too active in the community I 
think you need to focus a little bit more 
You've gotten the grades I had A- I 

mean I had a 3 9 My GPA grad school was 
3 9 With all the stuff I was doing I was 
getting a 3 9 I mean I wasn't getting any 
B's I was getting A-'s and A's All right 9 So 
he didn't give me any inspiration at that 
point It was Dr Loveridge and Dr Adrian who 
weren't members of my committee Charles Adrian 
said "You're ready Navarro You can do it 
So here my Marxist mentor who was 
supposedly trying to liberate me from my 
oppression became my oppressor And those who 
were supposedly the oppressors were the ones who 
were the liberators They were telling me Do 
it' You're ready' Fly' You're ready to fly'' 
Ideologically what did that do to you 9 
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I said I don’t know I was back to my 
indecisiveness of my high school years 
Because whom do I believe' 7 Finally I came to 
the realization that you have to believe in 
yourself I said ‘Navarro you've done all 
this " And see [Arthur] Martinez who is now 
at [University of] New Mexico had taken the 
exams and flunked one of his exams And they 
were pressing down because there were too many 
Ph D 's being produced by UCR in political 
science They were clamping down So I said 
Am I to take Chilcote's message that I better 
be careful because I might be another Martinez 
or whatever 7 

And then my organizing I mean by 

1972 Carlos La Raza Unida was at the high 
point because of the formation of a national image 
of a Raza Unida party that was emerging 
An image 7 

Image only image El Paso [national 
convention] and all that And I said Well 
what do I do 7 You know I’ve got to move on 
So one of the things that concerned me and it 
kind of influenced my decision was we 
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participated at the conference that was held in 
1972 that preceded the convention the Raza 
Unida party convention in El Paso at East L A 
College And that's where I met Raul Ruiz And 
there were about four five hundred people I 
took a delegation of approximately seventy-five 
people people that I had organized 
From Cucamonga and Upland? 

From all this area and also I had formed an 
alliance with Herman Baca I brought Herman 
Baca into the picture Carlos Munoz when he 
was at [University of California] Irvine I 
brought him into the picture as well I did 
some organizing in Santa Ana So by now my 
influence in terms of La Raza Unida party had 
expanded to San Diego Santa Ana Orange 
County Some elements in L A were under our 
influence So we went to the conference 
And I mean it almost got into some 
fisticuffs Because we said we’re not going to 
be able to outgun these people they've got too 
many people They've got all the activists 
there all the lefties are going to be there 
And there was a certain dichotomy because we 
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were left but we didn 1 t perceive ourselves as 
being left like these guys All right 0 We were 
not dogmatists we were not sectarian we were 
practical people 
Side A] 

3 Side A] 

Okay so the interesting part of what happened 
at that conference was that it influenced me to 
accept that La Raza Unida party perhaps was 
not going anywhere 
By ’72° 

By '72 Well number one I had my suspicions 
from the very beginning because I questioned 
the organizing strategies of Bert Corona as 
well as the rest of the so-called Raza Unida 
party leadership here m California as well as 
Jose Angel Gutierrez He and I became 

close friends X didn't fully agree with the 
way he was moving I started questioning 
things and it became very evident to me as we 
participated in that conference that it was 
very much a contradiction 

I went to the organizational workshops We 


were developing a structure for La Raza Unida 
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party in California And I believe that whoever 
organized this has an awesome power in terms of 
influencing the rest of what happens in an 
organization So structure became top priority 
for us So I told Herman Herman you cover 
the ideology workshop and that was where all 
the lefties were the three hundred and some 
We only had about seventy-five maybe eighty at 
our workshop and they had about three 
hundred And so some of our people were more in 
dominance in the organizational 

Herman Baca came to me and said Armando 
we need to do something man because these guys 
are out of whack They're not interested m 
developing a grass-roots movement They're 
talking about Vietnam they're talking about 
Africa they're talking about Mozambique 
they’re talking about running a Chicano for 
president all kinds of crazy things And I 
need your help " 

So I went in And I wasn't supposed to be 
at the ideology workshop because you could only 
attend either the ideology or the organizational 
workshop and once you committed yourself to 
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one they didn’t allow you to participate in the 
other But I got in Even though they had 
security and the whole bit I got in And I'11 
never forget the discussion because they 
started talking about running a Chicano for 
president That was one of the things that 
upset me the most 
Why? 

It upset me because of the infantile disorder of 
our community at that time which meant that 
they were thinking about challenging the two- 
party system without having a sense of what it 
took to challenge to be effective to be 
respected to be able to really effectuate some 
change 

Did it bother you also that a lot of these 
people had not come out of the Democratic party 
or any of the 

The fact that bothered me the most was the 
naivete of the people They were very naive I 
thought that these people most of them were so 
naive that they were captivated by rhetoric 
slogans and had very little intellectual 


substance 
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Example after I heard the plea of this 
young guy I forget who he was There were 

people there from all over the state San 
Francisco Oakland San Jose these areas And 
I got up I took the microphone and I asked the 
question I said It seems to me that we need 
to clarify some things here before we continue 
with this dialogue on running a Chicano for 
president I would ask a question to the 
gentleman —I forget if I used the word 
gentleman but to the person how does he 
intend to financially support such a 
movement 7 And the guy gets up and he says 
Well I think we can begin to move to organize 
car washes and dances and the whole bit I 
said My God’ Here's all my political 
science What has he been reading 7 Who has 
been talking to him that makes him think that 
with car washes we’re going to organize a 
presidential campaign 7 And it became a very 
controversial question because that led to a 
comment by me 

I gave a speech for about ten minutes I 
said that the Raza Unida party in California and 
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throughout the country was going nowhere because 
it was being spirited by a bunch of ideologues 
that had no sense of community power no sense 
of community organization no sense of practical 
politics that they were so concerned and so 
infested with a propaganda-type of politics that 
seeks to create alliances with the Third World 
prioritizing more the struggles of Vietnam 
identifying with their Twelve-Point Peace 
Program and Mozambique and yet not 
understanding that the struggles for liberation 
must start here m our own barrios I said that 
if we're talking about oppression talk about 
the oppression of our barrios Start with your 
own community 

I mean it got heated After I finished 
Boo' 1 Hey' 1 Hey' 1 Who let him speak 7 ' and 
all that I mean it created all kinds of 
problems So Raul came into the picture—the 
first time I met Raul He said Are you 
Armando Navarro 7 I said Yes we need to 
talk He said All right we'll talk So we 
went to the back And he started saying Why 
are you doing this man? Are you trying to be a 
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provocateur? And we got into it I said No 
man 

Because that was not the only issue 
Another issue was that they were already moving 
m the direction in terms of questioning our 
credentials [of] not allowing us to participate 
and vote Because the system that they were 
using dictated that you had to have so many 
people involved in terms of the affidavits for 
getting the party on the ballot If you didn’t 
have this you could not get any representation 
at this representation So they wanted to 
exclude San Bernardino Riverside Orange and 
San Diego counties It was a power play by Raul 
and the rest of the guys So we made it an 
issue By the time the late afternoon came 
around we had a walkout About seventy-five of 
us walked out Walked out And that didn't do 
a lot for the conference but it continued 
Without our presence the ideological 
resolutions were passed and all that 

And the second phase was the El Paso Raza 
Unida party convention I went and I 
participated Jose Angel Gutierrez right away 
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he said Armando we need your help There's a 
big struggle taking place between Corky [Rodolfo] 
[Gonz&lez] and I and I need your help And I 
had sent Rogelio Granados as our advance 
person I don’t know if you have ever met him 
but he used to be a minister a Presbyterian 
minister very movement-oriented He had worked 
with [Reies L6pez] Tijerina and others 
throughout the Southwest I had sent him— 
because I was still the so-called leader of the 
Raza Unida party in this area—as an advance 
person Roger worked the convention along with 
Raul 

Raul became chairman He presided over 
parts of the convention When we arrived at the 
convention I got a report from Granados and we 
met with Jos§ Angel Gutierrez and Herman Baca 
We told Jose Look let me tell you I mean 
there are some serious problems developing here 
beyond just the problem of you and Corky 
There's all kinds of problems here And I 
pulled back I said no I'm not going to get 
into the thick of it I saw Corky's people out 
there ready to beat on people and the whole 
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bit I said I’m not going to continue with 
this bullshit 

So right there at that convention was the 
deciding moment for me where I decided to take 
the Ph D exams I said I haven't got time for 
this kind of bullshit Somebody's going to get 
hurt or killed Where is it going? It's going 
nowhere I said We heard Tijerina speak I met 
a lot of people there I didn't take a major 
role in the convention because I said I don't 
want to take a major role And I didn't I 
pulled back on it Jos6 got a little angry at 
me but nevertheless I said No Herman Baca 
wound up taking more of the lead than I did I 
pulled back on it because I said No I'm 
going to get back and I'm going to get ready for 


the exams 
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4 Side A] 

The last time we talked a bit about your role 
and your views on what La Raza Unida party's 
efforts were Could you give me an assessment 
of where you think La Raza Unida party was 
effective here in California and where it was 
not? First as an electoral party and secondly 
as a party that mobilized the community around 
specific issues' 7 

I think that the idea of a creation of a Chicano 
third party was an innovative idea Of course 
Jos§ Angel Gutierrez was the chief architect of 
that It was a product that was very much tied 
into the political environment that was very 
much empowered by a sense of experimentation 
dynamism and of mobilization It was a time to 
question the two-party system to question the 
very political system because of the [Vietnam] 
War the black power movement and the civil 
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rights movement and so forth So that the idea 
of creating a Chicano third party was perhaps 
premature 

But at the point that we were m the 1970 
success of Crystal City Texas for myself it 
was not a new idea because I started organizing 
in 1968 and our first major success was in 1969 
in Cucamonga with the school board there So 
what Jose Angel Gutierrez did in Crystal City 
Texas in 1970 we did m California in 
Cucamonga m 1969 

The idea of Latino empowerment the idea of 
Chicano control community control of educa¬ 
tional structures was not an innovative idea to 
us m the context of 1970 because we had been 
doing all of that But for other Chicanos I 
think throughout the state the idea that an 
organization could be developed that would 
challenge the two-party system concurrently 
covered with a kind of veneer of movement 
politics that would deal with issues 
Tell me about that veneer of movement 
politics What do you mean by that' 7 
Well I think we were very caught up in the 
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symbolism of the sixties and the symbolism of 
the early seventies as we entered the political 
picture of the seventies 

The idea of La Raza Unida party for 
example We were the first in California to 
bring the idea to fruition and we started I 
think it was November or December of 1970 
actually creating a structure and moving in that 
direction because at that time we had been 
organizing under the West End MAPA chapter I 
had organized three chapters that I combined 
into one large one in the West End which is 
Ontario Upland Cucamonga We had the largest 
MAPA chapter in the state of California perhaps 
the most progressive because of the work we were 
doing 

We were beginning to build homes in the 
barrio We were doing things for the gangs We 
were doing things that no one else I thought 
in the state was doing So that when we heard 
the idea of La Raza Unida party because of the 
successes in Crystal City I said Why not join 
the bandwagon so to speak and try to create 
a major political movement that would have a 
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party behind it 9 * But it would be a party that 

would be only a vehicle of a larger system that 

we were proposing be established 

Which was what 9 

Which was 

What? A movement? 

I am getting to that So when we had the 
conference The first La Raza Unida party 

conference was at Chaffey College in 1971 It 
was in March I think 1971 Jose Angel 
Gutierrez was the keynote speaker Carlos Munoz 
Jr was another speaker and yours truly We 
brought in about five or six hundred people from 
all over the state and that was the first La 
Raza Unida party conference It was an 
organizing conference we held at Chaffey 
College which was in Alta Loma The workshops 
were designed to develop a platform a program 
of action Being a graduate student of 
political science being an organizer I put 
together a system that I thought was a workable 
system that would be effective m mobilizing our 
community We called it the "trinity concept of 
community development ' 
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Yes we talked about that 

Yes We went into that direction So when we 
presented the strategy some of the elements—I 
don't know how much we covered in the previous 
discussion—felt that the idea of developing a 
party movement that also incorporated an 
economic development movement a social 
empowerment movement using a holistic approach 
was too reminiscent of the CSO They were too 
much into the rhetorical symbolic aspect of 
left politics 

When you say they who are we talking about? 
The East L A Labor Organizing Committee Raul 
Ruiz and some of these people even Bert Corona 
to a degree Later I concluded that perhaps we 
were too far ahead of the game for some people 
to understand the reason being was that we had 
tested the model and the model was working 

When I went to Crystal City Texas and did 
my research on La Raza Umda party I saw homes 
being built I saw recreational programs 
educational programs being created for the 
youth 

That is what you wanted to replicate here 9 
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What we were doing here 
You were already doing them*? 

We were already doing it in * 69 before Jos6 
Angel Gutierrez did You can check with the 
people in the community We had retreats for 
the kids We had all kinds of things We were 
building homes I just couldn't understand why 
the leadership of the Chicano community here in 
the state of California did not understand our 
program I am talking about the activist 
leadership I could understand why the 
institutional leadership perhaps would not be 
too supportive But the La Raza Umda party 
type of leadership could not understand the 
comprehensiveness of the plan and the pragmatism 
of the plan because essentially it involved the 
use of cultural nationalism which was something 
both Gutierrez and Corky Gonzalez were talking 
about 

It involved the dimension of self-interest 
as part of the triad of the trinity concept of 
community development It involved movement m 
the sense of working in coalitional politics 
with other groups And yet the people who were 
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attacking us were in theory espousing such 
things as coalition building among themselves 
and with more progressive elements but not with 
the real community out there We wrapped 
ourselves too much with ideological wrappings 
When I presented the plan some of the people 
from L A took some heavy shots at me at that 
conference And then the word was out Stop 
Armando It reminds me of what is going on 
today Essentially it was a situation that 
created a fragmentation of La Raza Unida party 
movement because La Raza Unida party here in 
California was never successful in developing 
the infrastructure of a party statewide 

You had multiple centers of influence 
multiple centers of leadership We wound up 
coalescing with Orange County San Diego and 
some areas We were looked upon as rejects by 
some of the people in Los Angeles It got to 
the point where we were being deliberately 
excluded 

What was the basis of that 7 You were not 
rhetorical enough or leftist enough or 7 
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not revolutionary in their perspective Some of 
the elements that were coming in especially 
from the East L A group were more into the 
proletarian struggle of self-determination We 
were too pragmatic too cultural and nationalist 
perhaps to understand what really needed to be 
done to liberate the masses from their 
oppression I remember a classic example of 
that when we had the conference just preceding 
the convention in El Paso at East L A 
College I don’t know if I talked about that 
You did a little bit yes 

A little bit? Well let me just go quickly over 
that It was an interesting situation because 
it was a clash of approaches towards the 
development of La Raza Unida party One was 
ideological somewhat Marxist doctrinaire and 
inflexible The other one was more cultural 
nationalist much more heterogeneous in terms of 
ideology a little bit of left but some center 
maybe some aspects were somewhat conservative 
Consequently it became a clash of ideological 
views but also personalities So we lost the 
battle at East L A College m terms of who was 
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going to dominate the so-called leadership of La 
Raza Unida party movement in California By 
that point I was ready to exit because of my 
own graduate situation I was getting ready to 
make a decision if I was going to take the 
graduate exams So I felt that I had put four 
years into the organizing of first the West 
End MAPA chapter then the La Raza Unida party 
movement I had been a loyal supporter of Jos6 
Angel Gutierrez 

I noticed that by 1972 it was becoming too 
fragmented too divisive and it was going 
nowhere essentially because the contradictions 
were beginning to set m So when the El Paso 
convention came I went and I saw the 
contradictions at work You saw three thousand 
people present You saw vestiges of the past in 
terms of the leadership of Tijerina and some of 
the other people that were there There was no 
sense of concensus There was a power struggle 
to the max between Corky and Jose There was no 
real appetite to structure the party in such a 
way that it was going to survive The questions 
were Is it a vanguard party 9 Is it a mass 
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party? Is It a cultural nationalist or a 
doctrinaire party 9 All these different things 
really created the whirlpool of confusion and 
conflict which ultimately led to its demise So 
I exited I think at the right time in 1972 
although I continued to assist the local La Raza 
Unida party efforts in these two counties merely 
by suggesting a few things here and there more 
in an adviser capacity But I stayed out of the 
leadership 

We had a Chicano Rogelio Granados who 
ran for Congress against [Congressman] George 
[E ] Brown [Jr ] in 1972 and very much against 
my wishes They decided to run a Chicano for 
Congress and yet we failed to recognize who the 
opposition was a man who had been righteous 
enough and courageous enough to stand up to 
those in Congress that were for the war m 
Vietnam He was one of the few congressmen at 
the very onset of the struggle who had the 
courage to denounce the whole U S involvement 
in Vietnam I felt that it was inappropriate 
and I spoke out against it but I was overruled 
because I had already resigned my position as 
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chair of the party in these two counties 

So I said I am going to get out of it 
yet they wanted to use my organizing services to 
organize the campaign So I got into some 
problems because I said No I am not going to 
be wasting my time So there was a problem 
there with our local organizing efforts after 
that But after the campaign my prediction 
came true All the organizing that I had done 
in these two counties the structures the 
committees fell apart right after the campaign 
because there was no leadership to follow 
through 

So here m this area La Raza Unida party 
wasn't successful because I felt that we 
created a model and it was tested in 1972 when 
we ran Gustavo Ramos for the city council in 
Ontario He was the only Chicano that came out 
of La Raza Unida party network to be elected to 
the city council No one in Los Angeles can 
claim that 

We used to get amused by people from L A 
saying when Raul ran in 1971 and then again in 
1972 Well he got 6 percent of the vote It 
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was a tremendous victory because the people were 
'conscienticized' and politicized Bullshit 
The bottom line is that failure does not 
politicize people Success politicizes 
people And yet we used to justify it to 
ourselves our inabilities to organize our 
methodologies to organize We justified it 
under the pretext that we got 6 percent of the 
vote 

Let 1 s talk a little bit about that campaign It 
was a very interesting and very important 
campaign in Los Angeles As you know it 
effectively defeated Richard [J ] Alatorre 
From several sources that I think confirm each 
other from different points of the spectrum at 
least one chapter of La Raza Unida took 
considerable sums of money from the Republican 
party to do their work Do you know anything 
about that? 

No 

Have you heard anything about that 7 
No no No One of the problems that we had 
was that as we were organizing La Raza Unida 
party because of the parochialism that existed 
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then and still continues to exist the people 
that were organizing La Raza Unida in Los 
Angeles always had perceived anything south [of 
Los Angeles] as being part of a Hicksville-type 
of mentality that scorpions and snakes were 
what was out here and tumbleweeds Let 1 s not 
give them any real thought or real attention 
Consequently there was never any contact with 
Raul Ruiz or any other groups They saw us as 
competitors 

Especially by that time I was not too 
interested in what they were doing because of 
the schisms that were beginning to develop By 
1971 the latter part of 1971 our emphasis was 
to consolidate our efforts here Let me tell 
you You can look at all the history of 

the Chicano movement and I can say with a lot 
of pride very few groups in the country match 
the things that we did yet we never got the 
publicity because we were not in Los Angeles 
We were not in the media market of exposure We 
built homes in the barrios that still stand 
The school district in Cucamonga is still m the 
hands of Chicanos two of them were products of 
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our efforts in the early 1970s Three Chicanos 
are still on the school board today 
Who are they 7 

Louie [Luis] Gonzdlez and David Ortega There 
are four Spanish-surname persons out of a five 
person board and three are Chicanos The other 
one is a woman that has a Spanish surname But 
the three Chicanos 
Who are they 9 

[Julian] Rincon Louie Gonzdlez and David 
Ortega David Ortega and Louie Gonzalez coming 
from La Raza 

David Ortega And Rincdn's name is what? 

I can't think of his first name 
Okay 

But the school walk-outs that we had in 1971 no 
one in the state of California can claim the 
success of what we did with the school walk-outs 
and so forth So that what I am trying to say 
Carlos is that perhaps deliberately by design 
we were excluded from a lot of the strategies 
and a lot of the things that were happening in 
Los Angeles because to them we were not 
important In their eyes we were not 
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important We were backward people Yet I 
think if you look back we were superior in 
terms of our strategy our ideas our 
leadership I am not saying that I was better 
than anybody else but we could produce We 
could quantify our success where they could 
only quantify their speeches and their 
rhetoric We could quantify our victories 
Were you ever approached by Republicans here 9 
No never I suppose by the Democrats 
Were you 9 

Oh yes Definitely All the time 
In what way 9 

[Congressman] George Brown [Jr ] for example 
You weren't seen by the Democrats as a threat? 
Yes definitely We've always been seen as a 
threat But you see I've always played the 
political game of strategy that I am Latino or 
Chicano first Democrat or Republican second 
I am a Democrat today but essentially not a 
hard-core democrat How should I word it 
without being too cautiously prudent perhaps in 
what I say 9 I am a Democrat because I think 
that the Democratic party has elements within 
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the party that are still people-oriented who 
want to see a better country and are for the 
poor and minorities 

Do you think that the Democratic party has more 
to offer Mexicans'* 

Today? I think that in the last few years it 
has been a struggle for the Democratic party 
because many of the leadership within the 
Democratic party have tried to be more 
Republican than the Republicans themselves You 
know the arguments that some of us were using in 
? 70 ’71 and ’72 on why to create an 

alternative third party are more valid today 
than they were in 1970 or ’71 
Do you think that the experience of La Raza 
Unida party keeps people from trying again' 7 
I think that the experience of La Raza Unida 
party taught us one thing that you cannot 
create in this country an ethnic third party 
You’re doomed to fail 

Ethnicity creates a sense of nationalism 
which excludes other groups That is why for 
example I refer to the success of 1972 I have 
always been a pragmatist That has got me into 
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a lot of trouble with some of my ideological 
friends We organized a coalition m Ontario 
You think about it How in the world did we in 
a city that was about 80 000 in 1972 how were 
we able to win an election when Latinos only 
comprised 18 percent of the population 7 It was 
because of a good organization good leadership 
good candidate 

But more important coalition building We 
set up our coalitions with the blacks with the 
liberals with everybody labor the whole 
bit And that was new to La Raza Unida party 
because even though some of the groups that were 
ideologically to the left were talking about 
proletarian struggle coalitional politics they 
were only talking about coalitional politics 
with the extreme left They were not talking 
about coalitional politics with the people that 
were in the middle They weren t practical 
enough to move people who were in the middle 
into a more progressive position They had no 
idea how to do it They were victims and were 
incarcerated by their own rhetoric I used to 
love to hear some of these people at these 
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meetings We the proletarians that are 
struggling against the ruling class I 

said My God these people are intellectually 
masturbating They think they are going to be 
able to organize the masses with those kinds of 
phrases and that kind of an approach They are 
going to strike out ' I mean why can't they 
understand that you can say the same things 
using practical words that do not sound 
threatening to the people you are trying to 
organize 9 Because you have no control over the 
means of communication and so forth Yet we 
were more or less mesmerized by the rhetoric 
If you were to identify a model or a source of 
your inspiration for your organizational 
methods what would that be or what experience 
would that be? 

Saul Almsky would be one Martin Luther King [Jr ] 
definitely as a person I would look at Gandhi 
would be another Lenin would be another Fidel 
Castro would be another I mean I have 
several I am an eclectic person which makes 
me again practical enough to try to borrow 


from where I can m terms of what works That 
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has always been my temperament 
To use what works 9 

What works But yet very much with a veneer of 
idealism and a set of ideas call it ideology 
Because you check every position that I have 
taken throughout the years if you were to check 
with a position of some of the people that you 
know to the left that are somewhat prominent in 
our community I am right on target Yet I get 
support from conservatives X get support from 
some of the other people when I have to because 
I speak their language I am able to 
articulate I am able to convince people more 
on the virtue of the objective which is more 
concrete than on the ideological which is down 
the road at some point 

Tell me the thinking behind the Congress for 
United Communities 

The Congress 9 See with the failure of La Raza 
Unida party for me by 1972 I went through a 
period of transition because I had to do my 
research I went to Crystal City Texas X 
lived with the people for four months I took 
my family with me and so forth I was a good 
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friend of Jos6 Angel Gutierrez Jos6 Angel 
Gutierrez opened a lot of doors that he would 
not open to X number of people only to those 
trusted supporters As he introduced me he 
introduced me as one of the leaders of La Raza 
Unida party in California 

I remember Jose Angel Gutierrez before that 
when he would come to California and meet with 
us He said Armando why don't you take the 
leadership of the state Just kick their 
ass ' That is the way Jos& Angel Gutierrez 
talks I mean Just run them over You've got 
the organization you've got the leadership I 
said Jose I don't have the energy X don't 
have the ambition to be the state leader of La 
Raza Unida party I am working on my 
doctorate I am trying to do what I can here 
I am a strong supporter of you but I am not 
going to assume leadership for Los Angeles I 
don't live in Los Angeles I don't live m San 
Diego I mean all I can do is what I can do 
here If I can help you fine But Jose would 

always stress that Armando do it do it 
you know take on the people in L A I mean 
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•that was his strategy of organizing 

Mine has not been to do that My strategy 
has always been to try to whenever possible 
resolve things peacefully It goes back to the 
Gandhi reference and through negotiations and 
so forth and avoid the conflict the 
confrontations especially among ourselves But 
after I do that I am also ready to confront if 
necessary That is my strategy You get m my 
way after we've done everything possible to 
resolve it then we are going to have some 
serious problems I used to get in trouble 
sometimes because of that 

It was a very frustrating experience for 
me because I felt I had the ideas ideas that 
worked and were tested in battle They produced 
results and yet because I was from Cucamonga 
because I was not from Los Angeles because I 
was not using the ruling class the 
proletarian struggle" and all these different 
terms I was ostracized from the leadership 
They did a lot of things to ostracize me 

So when I went to the University of Utah in 
1974 I said I need a breather I need to get 
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out If I stick around here they are going to 
suck me into the local politics I need to just 
have my head together to recuperate I saw 
the Chicano movement dying I saw it full of 
contradictions I said This is a transitional 
phase we are in We’ve got to get ready and re¬ 
tool for the second phase--the third phase 
whatever the phase may be that we were in 
historically--and learn from the past 
experiences but move and put something in place 
that is going to be far more comprehensive far 
more practical palatable to people and so 
forth 

So what I did by 1976 when I came back I 
had already gone through a process of trying to 
ascertain what the status of the Chicano 
movement was by organizing the National Chicano 
Forum at the University of Utah in 1976 Again 
for the second major time going back to 1971 to 
La Raza Unida party conference we pulled over 
five hundred people to Salt Lake City Utah 

I mean my God to have five or six 
hundred Chicanos coming from all parts of the 
Southwest to Utah you should have seen and 
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heard the concerns of the Salt Lake City police 
department and the political leaders there 
They were concerned that they were being invaded 
by all these communists radicals and 
activists Yet we held it We had a three-day 
affair 

Ernesto Galarza was our keynote speaker 
It was a tremendous time because we had people 
there from CASA [HGT Centro de Accion Social 
Autonoma - Hermandad General de Trabajadores] 
from all different groups It even brought to 
the surface bigger contradictions in terms of 
the status of our movement We took the 
position that the Chicano movement was dying m 
1976 dying Tijerina had been neutralized 
[Cesar] Ch&vez was put on the defensive Jose 
Angel Gutierrez was fast becoming history Corky 
GonzAlez was under a state of siege Our 
movement was dying because a lot of the MECHA 
groups were becoming social clubs The fervor 
the action the energy that was so much part of 
the Chicano movement was dissipated by 1976 I 
felt and that we had to retool 

But without pushing a specific agenda the 
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conference used a need-assessment type of 
approach We heard the complaints We heard 
the problems of New Mexico and Texas and so 
forth We used it effectively to try to implant 
the idea that we had to reorganize This was 
already part of a strategy because I had been a 
director of a leadership training program there 
at the university under the auspices of the 
Hinckly Institute of Politics I was the 
assistant director there I had trained fifteen 
minorities--Asian black Hispanic--on the whole 
question of politics It was not just 
traditional electoral politics or pressure group 
politics but movement politics I took some of 
the interns to Crystal City Texas I took them 
to Denver I brought them here to Los 
Angeles We met with all kinds of people So 
out of the fifteen I brought four organizers 
with me 

Who were these 7 

Lorenzo Archuleta originally from New Mexico a 
resident of Salt Lake City a young guy who 
graduated from the University of Utah in 
political science Roberto Cruz Lillian 
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Rodriguez also from Salt Lake City and 
Roberto Arag6n but he went back See those 
were the four students I brought but I also 
brought with me three other people They were 
the brother of Lorenzo Archuleta Tom&s 
Archuleta He was a big guy about 230 pounds 
a football player a big man tough guy And I 
had brought Luis Fuentes a community organizer 
who was working there in Salt Lake City and his 
girlfriend Donna So there was a total of 
what seven people that came with me The idea 
was that we were going to reorganize and set 
this strategy m motion to try to regroup the 
Chicano movement here in California start m 
California 

The strategy was not to go into Los 
Angeles It was an old Mao [Zedong] 
technique organize the countryside before you 
go into the major cities It is bad enough 
trying to organize San Bernardino let alone 
trying to organize Los Angeles The idea was to 
create multiple centers of activity under the 
auspices of that time the National Institute 
for Community Development 
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We felt that we needed an institute to be a 
think tank so we modified the concept of 
community development the whole strategy that I 
think you have an article on [which] we 
included as part of a triad Christianity We 
were very much influenced by the encyclicals 
within the Catholic church as well as Vatican 
II the Medellin [conference] the theology of 
liberation the whole concept that the church 
could be a catalyst for social change and for 
justice This was very much part of the 
trinity concept of community development 

So out of that institute we nurtured the 
relationship with the bishop Bishop Roberto 
Chavez who was stationed here at that time 
before the diocese was split with San Diego 
this was still a diocese of San Diego We put a 
strategy forward that would lead us to the 
creation of what I called the Congreso para 
Pueblos Unidos And the concept was 
introduced You see that picture there 9 

Mira [Look] You see that Mexican flag 9 
Yes 

That was where the Plan de San Bernardino was 
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introduced We had a thousand people in the 
streets in 1977 here in San Bernardino 
What day was the Plan de San Bernardino issued 9 
It was in November 15 I think it was something 
like that In 1977 We presented it and it 
took me half an hour to present it a detailed 
plan on how we were going to organize the 
Congreso 

Do you have a copy of it 9 
I never put it on paper for purposes of 
security I am serious We did not allow 
anybody to record my presentation because we 
felt that at that time especially some of the 
guys that were working with me from Salt Lake 
City that it would compromise our position So 
we put it together I delivered it we had 
priests and we had organizations In a matter 
of two or three months we had the largest 
gathering ever in the history of San Bernardino 
people coming in from all over the country 
It was kind of reminiscent of what was 
pretty much part of our earlier experience of 
the late sixties early seventies But yet 
from '71 to '77 kind of an interlude of very 
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little activity this kind of activity in San 
Bernardino So it was very interesting 

because it was not the activists that 
responded It was the common folks It was the 
people from the churches 
What is it that attracted them 9 

It was the idea of unity the idea that the time 
would come for us to close ranks the idea that 
the priests were now enunciating from the 
[pulpit] the importance of social justice the 
responsibility that they had to promote a better 
economy a better political system a better 
educational system and the fact that there were 
people committed to the realization of those 
ideas 

So when we presented the plan which called 
for the formation of the Congreso para Pueblos 
Unidos the plan gave a rationale In fact 
I don't know if we have a copy In 
1977 the time that the Plan de San Bernardino 
was being presented to highlight This was 

done m 1977 and updated I don't know which 
one This is the second or third series 
Why don't you read this statement here? 
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This was essentially the preface or the 
introduction to el plan It reads I'm 

reading from a document here that we prepared 
This is from 1979 but This brochure was 

the first one produced in late 1977 early 
'78 It reads 

Hispanics are in a state of crisis I think 
we changed this for correction purposes to 

Hispanics in 1979 ’ because of what is going 
on Initially it was Chicanos are in a state 
of crisis Politically the Hispanics find 
themselves underrepresented powerless and 
alienated from the political process 
Economically the Hispanic is at the bottom of 
the totem pole and is victimized by increasing 
impoverishment and inflation Socially the 
poverty syndrome coupled with racism has 
transformed the barrios into concrete jungles 
where violence and self-destruction prevail 
With the human condition deteriorating 
Hispanics must begin to confront this crisis 
with unified action via the power of 
organization And then it reads in the bottom 


If in bold print If you want Hispanics to 
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have political and economic power in the 1980S 
if you want progress and change for all 
Hispanics if you want dignity respect and 
equality for Hispanics if you want a society 
where social justice and human rights prevail 
for all now capitalized is the time for you 
to join Congreso para Pueblos Unidos Only 
through your participation and financial support 
can CPU work towards making the 1980s a decade 
of progress for Hispanics in the United 
States Your future in bold print is in 
your hands 

What did you accomplish m the 1980s with the 
Congreso 9 

I think if you look in my vita it gives you an 
account of all the battles that we have 
fought X don't think—without sounding 
presumptuous or sounding arrogant—that no one 
has come close to what we have done with such 
limited resources The obstacles we have faced 
have been many yet we have prevailed 
Like 9 

Organizing without a budget becomes almost 
impossible One of the principal guidelines 
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that Saul Alinsky uses or used to use—but now 
the Industrial Area Foundation uses--is that you 
never come into a community unless you are 
invited one Two unless that community makes 
a financial commitment to sustain the organizing 
effort An example of that is UNO m Los 

Angeles We tried under the National Institute 
for Community Development in 1977 to get the 
resources to build up the organizers the 
overall capability to do the organizing the 
outreach the establishment of the structures 
and so forth for the Congreso 

We were not successful ostensibly because 
of a growing conservatism m this area and 
throughout the state even among our 
community It was the beginning of what I call 
the viva yo generation where people were too 
busy and too wrapped up with the I rather than 
the we And all of a sudden the causes of 
social justice and the movimiento were not 
priority items Our inability to raise adequate 
resources has been our biggest failure 
The lack of money has been a major 
problem Yet understanding that statement we 
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have taken on issues here in this area and 
throughout the state that are very unpopular 
We're like Have injustice will travel ^ 
Remember Paladin where will you roam 
Essentially I have roamed throughout the 
different parts of California and the 
Southwest I have roamed through the jungles of 
Central America through Cuba I mean I’ve 
been all over I have been very consistent I 
think I have been one of the most consistent in 
keeping some of the ideas of the Chicano 
movement of the sixties alive moving forward 
but hopefully with more sophistication and more 
vision than before m terms of looking at some 
of the social justice issues 

Immigration is an example Very few I 
think have a history of success in stopping 
some of the atrocities and some of the 
injustices of the border patrol We have We 
have taken them on In 1977 for example m 
the city of Ontario as they were conducting 
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their raids they attempted to go into church 
property They went into the church in pursuit 
of the undocumented We set up a community 
network watch that For weeks we followed 

the efforts of the border patrol in the city of 
Ontario At the right time we struck because 
they had struck They made the mistake of 
conducting a raid right by the church on a 
Sunday morning and we were there I was 
there We took them on using civil 
disobedience I mean the traditional way to go 
without bad-mouthing any group is to have a 
press conference We feel powerful when we 
denounce the system through press conferences 
no 9 

We took them on in the streets What 
started as a threat on me by the border patrol 
and the Ontario police department ended up m us 
confronting them on a one-to-one with the people 
that we had The numbers increased Ten then 
twenty became two hundred people out in the 
street They were leaving the parish The 
priest was next to me The border patrol saw a 
community coming together there on the streets 
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and the alley confronting the six eight units 
of a border patrol and X number of black-and- 
white units [patrol cars] They pulled back 
They just got out of the barrio 

We've done that We've gotten police 
departments subsequent to that to respect that 
they have no mission no responsibility acting 
as an immigration-enforcement type of agency 
We got it from the police department of 
Riverside San Bernardino Corona Ontario 
Rancho Cucamonga etc These policies were 
adopted because of the many efforts that we've 
taken on with the issue of immigration 

We took on the border patrol again in 
Ontario in 1979 And again in 1980 we beat 
them We took them on in Corona where they 
deported a thirteen-year-old kid It was in the 
news everywhere They were staking out the 
schools and they were picking up kids and 
extracting information on the whereabouts of the 
parents We got wind of it because of the 
church networks that we had We put a stop to 
that In Yucaipa when the sheriff's department 
in 1980 or so was going door-to-door asking 
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people for their status we put a stop to 
that I mean in Riverside the same thing I 
can give you example after example Our actions 
created respect but also created feelings that 
we were radicals that we were anachronisms 
still using some of the techniques of the 
sixties in the eighties and seventies 
How did you combat that* 7 

Just by sheer power—I mean just the fact that 
we could out-organize anybody and put people on 
the streets We were not the Rodney 
Dangerfields let me tell you We were never 
the Rodney Dangerfields of our community 
because we've always been tested and we've 
always been able to produce 

Where we took on For example a 

major issue was affirmative action within the 
Catholic church we were audacious enough to 
take on the church not locally because Bishop 
Chavez was not given the position of bishop 
ordinary that the diocese was split And the 
diocese became a diocese that was 50 to 60 
percent Latino yet the Vatican designated an 
Anglo priest That created a mobilization 
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In the political arena our strategy has 
been to act as a mobilizing force essentially 
not for Democratic party purposes or Republican 
party purposes but using a lot of the ideas of 
La Raza Unida party We have felt the need to 
create a counterpoise a counterbalance to both 
parties using a pressure cooker mechanism but 
having the capability to endorse by using a 
coalitional network system rather than a unitary 
structure like MAPA 

We got into some problems with that 
because while we were preaching the formation of 
a congress that would have components in 
politics and economic development almost like a 
mini-government we felt the need to create a 
division of labor--the idea of a congress of 
organizations and so forth that would be very 
much part of a movement Moreover that within 
the political structures MAPA would have a 
definite role to play because it is a political 
organization The leaders of MAPA never 
understood what we were talking about 
And they felt threatened by it 9 
They felt threatened and we almost came to 
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blows with some of the people I mean they 
felt that we were trying to destroy MAPA and 
create another MAPA 
Destroy MAPA? 

Well they felt threatened We had conferences 
and meetings and they came 

So you got resistence from the traditional set 
of reformist and political organizations' 7 
Yes And the premise was at that time that MAPA 
was not cutting it Politically no 
organization was doing the job and we had to 
move as quickly as possible to coalesce and 
that with all the propaganda that The eighties 
was going to be our decade and all that 
I never believed it but I believed that we 
could do X number of things because the media 
had now rediscovered us 

If we could use some of those things that 
the media was talking about and leverage it with 
efforts against corporate America [we] could be 
in a powerful position by the nineties because 
of our numbers increasing But even with all 
the pronouncements that I made in 1970 and 
beyond with the Congreso para Pueblos Unidos a 
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lot of our leadership felt threatened by a lot 
of the things that we were saying 

So instead of cooperation and support we 
got resistance to the point that in terms of 
the organizing years from 1977 to the present 
the biggest enemy I have met is ourselves I 
mean our own community 
Unsuccessful 7 

I mean they were afraid of me they were afraid 
of us 
I see 

Not just me but the people I surround myself 
with And we work Sometimes we have gotten 
more support from the Anglo and from blacks and 
other elements than from our own community 
Side A] 

4 Side B] 

Go ahead 

My point is in terms of the Congreso we can go 
into other areas of endeavor but politically we 
supported candidates It wasn’t the great 
success that we had with La Raza Unida party 
because we never had the resources to be able to 


pull off our strategy which grew out of La Raza 
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Unida party 

When I came back from Utah in 1977 we got 
into the gang problem here m this area I 

mean no one in these two county areas has been 
able to successfully organize gangs We did for 
a period of almost a year with the Concilio de 
los Barrios Unidos that we put together We had 
all of the major gangs from Casablanca all the 
way to Pomona involved And they were not 
warring with each other We had meetings of two 
or three hundred gang members from different 
cliques from Fontana, San Bernardino 
Ontario Traditionally these groups had been 
enemies archenemies Now they were working 
together 

We put on the Fiesta de los Barrios at the 
Ontario International Speedway We also had a 
summit in 1977 where the Rodriguez brothers were 
there We had Jos§ Angel Gutierrez Rudy Acuna 
Raul Ruiz etc We brought in Herman Baca 
That was part of our strategy of reorganizing 
I attempted to organize before I organized the 
Congreso a coalition of Chicano activist 
leadership You can check with the Rodriguez 
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[brothers] with Antonio [H Rodriguez] and some 
of the other people Instead of trying to 
coalesce it became a game as to who had the 
biggest ego 

I am serious I mean we had meetings in 
San Diego We had meetings in El Centro We 
had meetings m Los Angeles My strategy in 
1977 prior to organizing the Congreso and the 
Plan de San Bernardino was see if we can get 
the activists together to work out our 
differences to pull ourselves together and then 
move collectively to build a coalition-based 
collective leadership But even though some of 
us talked about collective leadership many of 
these people were still products of the 
sixties They were into the Who is going to 
replace the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 9 We 
got into some problems 

Subsequently we started moving towards 
forming the Congreso para Pueblos Unidos We 
stopped organizing the activists We said We 
are going directly to the people themselves So 
with the Congreso we did a lot of things I 
mean my God you can see the packet of articles 
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we've got We took on the KKK [Ku Klux Klan] in 
1981 in coalition with the blacks I mean you 
want to see some heavy stuffs Very few Chicano 
groups have ever taken on the KKK They take 
them on by denouncing them but not by actually 
confronting them We did 

I mean we have done things and the media 
has always picked up on our activities That is 
why people marvel here at our ability to work 
the media To me if people think you've got 
power you've got power It is part of the 
lllusionary power idea However we've been 
tested but we’ve been able to deliver That is 
the difference Where other groups in the 
Latino community talk and talk and talk and they 
can't really deliver we have delivered 

The Congreso served a purpose It was part 
of a dialectical progression of a process that 
was started with me in 1968 and has continued 
I am not married to any organization I am not 
married to any structure I am an organizer 
What works today may not work tomorrow I have 
to be flexible enough to change with the 
changing of times It doesn't mean that you 
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change your vision It means that you change 
methods m structures and so forth 

I have never been an advocate that because 
it is Congreso para Pueblos it has to be 
Congreso para Pueblos Unidos Today it is 
Impacto 2000 tomorrow it can be something 
else I think that this is part of the strategy 
that we have used The Congreso had a definite 
role to play We were not successful in terms 
of the Congreso because the perception of a lot 
of the so-called leaders again from Los Angeles 
political and otherwise was that it was Armando 
Navarro and too much emphasis was placed on the 
person of Armando Navarro [instead of] Congreso 
para Pueblos Unidos 

I said Okay I made the mistake because I 
was willing to commit myself full-time to 
organize No one had done that with the 
exception of maybe Bert Corona and a few others 
but I did it full-time So when I saw by '81 
'82 that the Congreso was running out of steam 
I tried Californios for Fair Representation 
Reapportionment became the issue 
That is what I want to talk about 
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Yes we are going to get into that But I am 

just bringing you to a close on CPU By '84 

[there] came to kind of a close the chapter on 
CPU We had been successful statewide in 
building CPU In two years CPU had twenty-one 
chapters By 1980 we had fifteen hundred 
members larger than MAPA statewide Our 
success was partially attributable to the 
utilization of VISTA [Volunteers in Service to 
America] volunteers as organizers We had been 
able to bring in 1978 1979 some VISTA 

volunteers Most of the volunteers were 
Anglo There was one Latino a Puerto Rican 
The organizers made $250 a month I wasn't 
picky I didn't have the resources but they 
were good people They were very committed 
people 

So during those years we ran projects We 
did all kinds of things We organized chapters 
etc But by 1984 it was when we moved our 
offices By 1983 we moved to create the 
Institute for Social Justice The reason for 
that was that the National Institute for 
Community Development was a 501(c)(4) [non- 
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profit corporate status] In 1977 when we 
needed a corporate shell we opted for a 
501(c)(4) instead of a 501(c)(3) because we 
needed to have the capability to advocate 
Yes 

Meanwhile we needed a vehicle that we could use 
in dealing with some of the issues For 
example the issue of immigration in Ontario in 
1977 was not under the Congreso It was under 
the National Institute for Community 
Development We found ourselves in a trap 
because we couldn't get funding under 501(c)(4) 
status It was not tax exempt So we had to 
drop it We closed the 501(c)(4) stopped it 
closed it put it into its deathbed So in 1983 
we incorporated the Institute for Social Justice 
under a 501(c)(3) We kept the Congreso alive 
for the purpose of using it as our advocate 
arm We were in a transition into something 
else and we didn't know what that else was 
going to be until 1988 

And what was it in 1988^ Impacto ' 88^ 

Impacto '88 

What was the vision in Impacto '88° The 
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continuation of the same strategy 7 
Continuation of La Raza Unida continuation of 
the Congreso It hasn't changed I mean you 
can ask Mary Anne [Gonzales] and she has looked 
at the articles that came out in '77 She has 
seen some of the stuff even before and she is 
amazed at the consistency of our efforts I 
mean look at the statement that I wrote in 
1977 It can apply today? Huh 7 

Let's talk about reapportionment now What role 
did you play in the 1974 reapportionment 7 
I was the state director of Californios for Fair 
Representation 
In '74 7 

I had nothing to do with reapportionment [m 
1974] 

All right let's start with the 1981 reappor¬ 
tionment Tell me about how Californios got 
started and how you brought it together with 
what the thinking was and your role in it 
One is that I was the state director for 
Californios for Fair Representation in 1981 
How did I become state director 7 
State director or executive director 7 
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Well we use state director a change of label 
synonymous either one 
What made you think you needed it 9 
As a political scientist as an organizer I 
knew the potential of redistricting I know how 
it is a blessing and it is a curse It is a 
blessing because you have an opportunity to 
gain but it is a curse because if you don't 
have your act together it is a perpetuation of 
the old in terms of the old guard the 
incumbents I felt that we had an opportunity 
in the 1980s to dramatically increase our 
empowerment efforts and one aspect had to be 
redistricting 

I saw that MAPA was not moving in that 
direction in 1980 but a few organizations were 
really talking about it m the organizing 
sense And when the Rose Institute [for State 
and Local Government] under the leadership of 
Dr Alan Heslop and Dr Richard [A ] Santill&n 
sponsored a conference on reapportionment 
I attended for the purpose of getting 
involved This was in early 1981 
Nineteen eighty-one 9 
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Yes I went Richard and I being good 
friends and Dr Heslop who had been my adviser 
when I was at Claremont McKenna College asked 
me to attend He had been a good man a good 
supporter of mine So we talked and he said 
Armando why don't you come to the 
conference I think it is going to be 
important because we don’t know what is going 
to come out of it but it is an opportunity to 
talk about the possibilities of 
reapportionment There are going to be some 
very important people there and you need to be 
there You've got a lot to contribute So I 
said All right I'11 show up 

I showed up and they went through the 
whole process of explaining the process and what 
they thought was going to happen in 1981 I had 
explained to Richard Santillan that something 
tangible had to come out of the conference as a 
byproduct It could not be just another 
academic exercise of learning conscientization 
without the action without the praxis I 
really don’t take responsibility or credit for 
what happened because the consensus was that 
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something had to be done And you had people 
like John [E ] Huerta Miguel [F ] Garcia 
Carlos Navarro and many others who were there 
at that meeting who agreed 

And all of us said Let's create a 
coalition We need to pull a coalition of 
people so that we can move as expeditiously as 
possible because by February the hearings will 
have started ' Nothing was m place no one had 
done anything to put us in place We met and 
it was decided that they were going to create 
Californios for Fair Representation We had 
meetings in Los Angeles 

They asked me if I wanted to be the state 
organizer state director I said Well how 
much money is involved'* because I was still 
directing here [in San Bernardino] the Congreso 
and the National Institute for Community 
Development I had always been successful m 
bringing in enough resources to keep the office 
open to keep a few organizers working locally 
Were you teaching at the time 7 
I've always taught part-time either at Cal 
State [California State University] San 
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Bernardino UCR [California State University] 
Northridge 

And at Claremont [Colleges] 7 

Yes Claremont Because there is no money in 
organizing I mean you can't even pay the 
bills So I would have to teach Well when 
they offered me the position they said 'Well 
we can pay you if we can raise the money We 
are going to have people try to raise some 
money—fifteen hundred dollars a month I 
said All right I'll do it 

So I took the job for fifteen hundred 
dollars a month and I worked out of the MALDEF 
[Mexican American Defense and Legal Education 
Fund] office in Los Angeles with John Huerta 
They gave me some office space there With 
time we were able to get Marshal Diaz as my 
assistant In fact I had two administrative 
assistants Marshal Diaz and 
Leticia [Quezada] 7 

No Leticia Quezada was involved with the 
What's the name of the program 7 CORO 7 Como se 
llama? 

CORO Foundation 
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Yes but she was on her way out In fact I 
remember Just a little humor here The 

first day that I went to the MALDEF office they 
assigned me an office bigger than this room 
here There were two or three desks John told 
me that Leticia Quezada was in that office and 
that Leticia Quezada was a fellow CORO fellow 

There was nobody there So they said You 
can have any desk that you want there ' So I 
took the desk that was the biggest one most 
centrally located And I was getting my stuff 
together and she comes in and she says 
Armando you are in my desk Would you move 
please* 7 She was working with us and I was the 

state director I said My God what reception 
do I get here in Los Angeles I said No 
problem I'll move But she was only there 
two days and then she left She was completing 
the program But it was not a warm reception 
that I got It was because of a jacket that I 
had as an activist a maverick type a relic of 
the sixties still protesting Leticia saw 
herself as being more sophisticated perhaps 
comparable to describing the new leadership of 
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Los Angeles that was not into those kinds of 
politics you know and so forth I said 
Fine no problem 

So I took the job and my assignment was 
very very very simple—to organize organize 
organize I was able to move quickly from San 
Diego to Sacramento like Johnny Appleseed I 
mean I did a workshop in Fresno where they 
had for example leadership from throughout the 
San Joaquin Valley Who was there as my co¬ 
partner [counterpart]' 7 [Assemblyman] Richard 
[J ] Alatorre He wasn't my partner but at 
that time there was no war So we were still 
talking to each other and all that But he was 
there presenting more the institutional strategy 
of redistricting 

Was he already chairman of the Elections and 
Reapportionment Committee 9 

Yes sure And he was representing exactly that 
committee and of course the vested interest of 
[Assembly Speaker] Willie [L ] Brown [Jr ] It 
was an interesting dialogue and there was no 
conflict at that point This was I think m 
February early March that we did this workshop 
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Was he at that conference at the Rose Institute 9 
No 

Why was he not invited to speak at the very 
beginning? 

It could have been I don't know 

Carlos I don't remember 
But in the formation of Californios 
I don't remember 

Was there an attempt to broach the gap to reach 
him 9 

Yes We had a series of meetings especially 
with the involvement of John Huerta and Leticia 
Quezada people like that They were always 
very concerned about not stepping on the toes of 
the politicians the Latino politicians I had 
no problem with that 

We made several attempts I met with 
Richard Alatorre myself several times Miguel 
Garcia of course Essentially what happened m 
the arrangement was when I came on board the 
unwritten rule was that Armando is to be the 
organizer and director but with the condition 
that he does minimal organizing in Los 
Angeles He leaves the organizing of Los 
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Angeles to us 
"Us being? 

John Huerta Leticia Quezada 
And Miguel? 

Miguel Garcia John Echeveste some of the other 
people m L A I said ' I have no problem ' 

I *ve never been well received m Los Angeles 
I am going to be super busy throughout the 
state It complements my strategy of 
organizing around the periphery of Los Angeles 
the strategy that I told you about 
Let me ask you a question before you go on You 
call this Californios a coalition 7 
Yes 

A coalition of what 7 
Of Latinos 

It seems that you were the only one that had an 
organization 

That is true You are very right in many 
ways You know why 7 Because MAPA was against 
us 

We're going to get to that I know a little bit 
about that and I want to ask your perspective 
on it But I am trying to understand this 
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coalition What was the basis of your 
coalition? 

But let me tell you—and this is something you 
need to look at In retrospect I think it was 
very important as a learning process You're 
right The coalition was more a coalition of 
individuals rather than organizations because 
even though on paper we had fifty sixty 
organizations that supposedly were supporting 
our effort it was only a paper coalition 
The reality was that in my organizing 
because of the time factor and the resource 
factor I went into those areas and organized 
the nucleus or the nuclei We had five ten 
fifteen people m some areas 

Members or leadership of local organizations or 
just individuals? 

Individuals but they were all part of MAPA or 
they belonged to different organizations We 
never took the time to get every organization 
that was on the list a letter stating We are 
part of the coalition We are giving you five 
hundred dollars for our membership We didn't 


have time for that 
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Or resources? 

Or resources Literally it was a war that we 
created and we had to create the equipment 
create the financing and create the army while 
the war was on 
Sort of smoke and mirrors? 

Yes but successful Because one of the 
strengths that I've had in organizing is the 
manipulation of the media I know with the work 
that Echeveste did as well as some of the other 
people we worked the media to the max We 
orchestrated events It got me in trouble with 
some of our more conservative Californios from 
Los Angeles 

Who were some of the conservatives' 7 
Well the names I 1 ve mentioned already 
We'll come back to them 

Yes And throughout the several months of 
organizing the board of Californios would 
meet It was a constant struggle to try to push 
in this direction that direction I got my 
way I would say about 80 percent of the time 
Why and how 7 

Persuasive I had the people in place They 
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had no army I had the army They didn't I 
could have been the chair if I wanted of 
Californios I didn't want the chair because I 
needed somebody to work the Los Angeles area I 
mean when we got to the point where we 
designated who was going to be what we had a 
meeting at Claremont 

I could have easily brought m fifty 
seventy-five people from San Bernardino and 
Riverside counties blow them out of the 
water I didn't I just had enough to be able 
to make sure that those people that we wanted 
got m 

Summarize for me if you will as much as you can 
remember what the strategy and tactics of 
Californios for that reapportionment effort 
were 

In summary form I was to create an impression 
of a grass-roots capability to show power that 
we were Latino first Democrat or Republican 
second that we were not going to be manipulated 
by either political party that we had the 
capability of strong leadership the knowledge 
to create our own plans which we did 
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We had the sophistication to do our own 
lobbying We had the sophistication to do our 
own mobilization And every time that we were 
tested we were able to produce for the 
politicians that power as well as the media 
For example? 

By February March hearings started as I 
mentioned and every location throughout the 
state of California whenever there was a 
hearing we had anywhere from fifteen to thirty 
thirty-five people representing supposedly all 
these different organizations all speaking from 
the same gospel 
Of the Californios 7 

Californios They were all there We are all 
part of Californios We want more representation 
fair and equitable representation I mean 

that was done 
How did you 7 

San Bernardino alone had twenty-six 
[organizational representatives] when they 
testified That is an example And the 
politicians were mesmerized by this They had 
never seen this Everywhere they went we were 
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everywhere The illusion was there We were m 
Bakersfield We were in Fresno We were in 
Sacramento We were in San Jose all these 
people coming together and they didn't see the 
discord They didn't see the in-fighting They 
saw very polished articulate presentations 
I mean this was mind-boggling to the 
politicians who were coming m because their 
perceptions were based upon earlier efforts that 
we were a bunch of pushovers who were 
unsophisticated 

How did you manage to get the local organization 
representatives there under the banner of 
Californios without threatening their own 
organization 9 
They needed us 
In what sense 9 

They needed our access to the computers They 
needed our capability to draw lines the data 
bank that we had Access to knowledge is a very 
powerful tool in organizing and empowerment 
Resources to knowledge thus became very 
important 

So they were impressed by your capacity 9 
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We impressed them with the caliber of 
leadership We had attorneys We had political 
scientists and professional people We had 
business people I mean on the surface the 
people that were taking the leadership of 
Californios were a very impressive lot Miguel 
Garcia was very articulate and very sharp I 
have nothing but praise for Miguel I don’t put 
him down John Huerta was a very good attorney 
sharp attorney Carlos Navarro Richard 
Santill&n Leo Estrada I mean these are all 
good people 

One of the things that we did as part of 
the strategy was to overwhelm them with the 
number of qualified sophisticated experts and 
leaders that we had within our ranks which was 
really part of a second-part strategy Join 
the bandwagon Be part of a winning team 
That was part of the strategy that I used m 
talking to people The moment of history is 
now upon you Seize the opportunity We have 
the opportunity Grab it You have an 
opportunity to design districts districts that 
you want not that I want You tell us what you 
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want we'11 create access for you to use the 
computers all right 7 The whole bit 
Did you have any 7 

The third condition was not just the expertise 
or the bandwagon effect of a winning team 
Thirdly we had the resources we had computers 
we had the data banks we had all these People 
came at all hours and all days I mean from 
Monday through Sunday at two or three or four 
o 1 clock in the morning we were using the 
computers because the arrangement with the Rose 
Institute was that at no time that I can 
remember did they try to influence our 
[district] lines We had access to the 
computers from eight o'clock in the evening to 
six o'clock in the morning You're talking 
about hundreds of hours of computer time that 
were given to us That was worth a lot of 
money 

Was it ever a concern of yours as the charges 

were constantly made that you were being used 

by the Republican party 7 

Yes yes Definitely 

And how did you address that concern 7 
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We said that essentially our agenda was not 
partisan Our agenda was predicated on a simple 
assumption that we wanted to increase the number 
of seats and that if we had to step on the toes 
of Democrats or the toes of Republicans we 
would do so 

But didn't you make arrangements from the very 
beginning not to step on any Democrat or 
Republican toes 9 

I didn't That is what got me m trouble 
With whom 9 

Some of our own people because as we moved to 
implement the strategy of mobilizing our people 
under Californios it wasn't just the 
hearings I attended the hearings in Sacramento 
where we led a walkout We took on [Senator 
David A ] Robert! We took on all these people 
and it was orchestrated with a lot of finesse to 
the point that when the time came to mobilize 
we were successful in mobilizing We took three 
hundred people [to Sacramento] As we were 
getting close m '81 summer of '81 
August 9 

August we took over three hundred people 
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buses the whole bit I coordinated all of 
that I mean buses came picking up people We 
had over three hundred people What was so 
disheartening about the whole thing was that the 
people that we had m Sacramento told us that we 
were going to be received by at least four or 
five hundred Chicanos from the Sacramento 
area The figure was more like fifty By that 
time some of the operatives from Sacramento 
were too concerned about their own status their 
own situation and they began to pull back 
because of the confrontational strategy that was 
now evolving out of Californios 
Number one who were some of those operatives 
if you care to mention them 9 

No I am not going to mention them I'11 let 
you research that part because I mean some of 
these people are still there and 
Secondly why was it evident to them already 
that a confrontational approach was becoming 
more and more the modus operand! 9 
Because the information was leaking out to the 
press that not much was going to be done for 
Latinos and [because of] statements that were 
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made by Willie Brown You know Willie Brown 
for example became the target of Californios 
and I don't know if I said this in the previous 
interview but early in the game of Californios 
—I think it was in I am trying to 

remember 

In April when he made the statement in the 
press that Mexicans are nice people but they 
don't vote and that 

We had taken them on before that I think that 
it was a continuous battle with Willie Brown I 
think it was more towards February or March My 
sense of time I am losing it But anyway we 
had met with him privately in Los Angeles m a 
fancy hotel which I can't remember the name of 
But there were ten or eleven of us twelve 
maybe Miguel Garcia John Huerta Richard 
Santill&n myself some of the others And 
there was only Willie Brown and his aide 

And he told us very candidly Don't expect 
much of anything because you people don't vote 
Why should I do something for you 9 And the 
organizer that I am said You know what 
Mr Speaker I want to thank you for that state- 
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ment because you've just given me a cause that 
I am going to use to organize on this issue 
Nothing else in this meeting produced a statement 
that I can use so effectively I thank you 
When I said that the other guys said Where in 
the hell is this guy coming from' 7 But I knew 
what had to be done You've got to As 

Saul Alinsky would say Rub the source of dis¬ 
content and we did that very effectively So 
by the time we hit Sacramento 
Were you worried at any point of creating a 
conflict with the black community' 7 
We were cautious not to do that but we never 
really had a problem 

That perception seems to emanate from your 
actions 

Yes but it never really materialized We were 
always very careful not to Even though it 

was obvious that our agenda was first Latino 
everything else second But we never got to 
that point and for whatever reasons I thought 
we could have gotten into that kind of 
situation but we didn't 

Why did you get such a negative response from 
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people like [Senator] Bill Greene and 
[Assemblywoman] Maxine Waters 9 

X think that the answer is very obvious They 
are incumbents and incumbents perpetuate 
incumbents Race ethnicity become secondary 
factors to the perpetuation of the incumbent 
They cut their deals They didn t want anything 
to destabilize the relationship that they had 
with the brokers of reapportionment 
specifically Willie Brown So any threat to the 
system that was in place was perceived as a 
threat to their own vested interest 

So obviously there were some people that 
were not too supportive of the actions of 
Californios [Senator Daniel E ] Boatwright 
for example was not very supportive He was 
quite concerned about our actions So when we 
arrived in Sacramento with three hundred people 
we surprised a lot of people 

We'11 get to that in a second Were you given 
access or were you invited to look at the 
information that Boatwright had in the senate? 

He claimed that you did that he offered you all 
the maps for the senate reapportionment early in 
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the process 
No 

Did you get along when you met with him' 7 Or did 
you insist on a confrontational approach 7 
No that is not true That is not true 
Were you ever offered any cooperation or any 
sharing of information that let s say Bruce 
Cain was developing for Richard Alatorre out at 
Caltech [California Institute of Technology] 7 
They kept it close to their vest so to speak 
So you felt that the only way you could do it 
was through the Rose Institute 7 That is where 
you began really 

That’s right We began with that condition 
that we wanted to maintain our sense of 
independence and yet because of the 
relationship we were constantly attacked as 
you’ve indicated earlier that we were hooking 
up with the Republican think tank 
Worse than that being used 7 

Being used and so forth But the fact is that 
we were never used I mean if to be used is to 
speak for your own vested interest without 
opting for a partisanship strategy we did We 
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weren't partisan at all Our strategy was 
again as I mentioned earlier if we had to step 
on Republicans we did If we had to step on 
Democrats we did Because I think 
historically in terms of redistricting both 
parties have been somewhat deliberate to offset 
each other in the struggle as to who is going to 
draw the lines We were never a major factor in 
terms of who got what 

We wanted to make sure that we were in a 
position to do that The Democratic party in 
the process of gerrymandering had created 
districts where they split us up and so forth 
The Republicans wanted to concentrate us 
supposedly For some time we discussed which 
one was better I mean we could create more 
assembly districts more senatorial districts 
with the Republicans but we really didn't have 
the population base in 1980 to do that So we 
had to be very careful So the lines that we 
drew were I think practical m the aspect of 
looking at the whole question of representation 
for us 

But yet as we were moving in the direction 
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of doing this the relationship with the Rose 
Institute did hurt us somewhat because people 
like the Democrats people like Mapistas 
[members of MAPA] people like others who were 
in the periphery of things were very much 
influenced by the propaganda that was coming out 
of the lips of Richard Alatorre and some of the 
other Democrats We always had to respond to 
the questions such as the question that you 
asked So anytime we had a press conference we 
knew that we were going to get that question 
And that is why I am asking Let me ask you a 
question that deals with it in yet another 
way It occurs to one as one looks at the 
material in the history of this that never m 
the history of California had you had a Chicano 
legislator who whether one agreed with style or 
affiliation or not had produced a series of 
important pieces of legislation for the United 
Farm Workers for example along with labor for 
bilingual education in prison reform issues 
that benefitted in some way the Mexican-American 
community And never had you had as articulate 
and I think you laid it out correctly without 
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being immodest articulate and well- 
coordinated at least the perception of 
organization around something as arcane as 
reapportionment Yet with those two elements 
when you get to the end of the process [the 
Mexican community] got very little out of it 
Why were you not able to connect with Richard 
Alatorre and work from the inside as well as 
from the outside 0 

Because it is a natural natural response to 
your question It is not logical to believe 
that if you’re on the inside track you are 
going to go against the wishes of those who are 
the powerful of those who are the mighty of 
those who are ultimately the influence who have 
the influence to say This is the way it is 
going to be agree 0 If you disagree you’re 
out 

So Richard Alatorre was very much part of 
scenario that was utilized to create the things 
that you talked about and not to question the 
leadership because I would agree with you To 
me he does some exciting things but Richard 
was in my estimation utilized very effectively 
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by Willie Brown as a buffer as a man that was 
street-wise that could deal with some of us 
He was no pushover He was perhaps the sharpest 
in terms of being able to work the system to 
offset some of the things that we were going to 
do And Willie Brown I think made a good 
choice because Richard was very formidable He 
was no pushover in my book 

So we had our share of problems trying to 
convince Richard to do X number of things 
because obviously he was trying to look out for 
himself as a man that could go places After 
all this is the first time a Chicano had been 
in charge of such a process The eyes of the 
world were upon him He had to produce but he 
had to produce to satisfy those who were the 
true customers of the process the incumbents 
especially the godfather of redistricting 
Willie Brown He had to pacify us 
Concurrently he had to try to pacify those of 
us that were throwing the rhetorical rocks 
of 

Discontent? 


NAVARRO 


Discontent exactly He had a tough job He 
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had a very tough job but he was probably the 
most capable of those Latinos that were in 
Sacramento to do the job When you think about 
it in retrospect I think he was 
He was also wise in choosing who to defend at 
the right time to the speaker 9 

Yes yes Exactly And m retrospect I think 
Richard tried to communicate with us He worked 
with us because the adversity did not begin to 
set in until towards the middle end of the phase 
of redistricting 

At what point did adversity 9 

I would say by April May things were beginning 
to get heated 

You were in an adversarial position by that 
time 9 

It evolved into that 

What made that happen 9 If you can identify a 
set of hearings or a certain incident 9 

As we got closer to the summer I think it 
became more apparent because of the things that 
were being done by us being asked by us that 
they were not responding to The things that we 
were hearing indicated that there was going to 
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be very little happening in the assembly very 
little in the senate and it perturbed us 
because 

Was your informational source out of Sacramento 
[Senator] Alex Garcia 7 

He was very supportive I'm not going to say he 
was a main source of support He was very 
supportive 

So you had people feeding you information that 
maybe you were just going to be taken around the 
bush? 

Yes We had 

Did you have information 7 

We lobbied For the record we lobbied every 
Latino I mean that was part of the 
strategy I spoke to [Assemblyman Peter R ] 
Chacon I spoke to [Senator] Ruben [S ] Ayala 
to Senator [Joseph B ] Montoya Senator Montoya 
was very open to us I got a call from the Los 
Angeles Times a couple of weeks ago and they 
said 

It's kind of strange isn’t it because he was 
very conservative? 

But he was a maverick because he was not towing 
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the line for the East L A group for the 
Palomino Club He was a maverick We were able 
to work with him to get some information 
Assemblyman Torres tambi^n [also] I don't 
think we had too much of a problem with him at 
the onset Who else was there at that time 9 
Richard Alatorre who else 9 

Gloria Molina was there but she was still an 
aide 

Yes she was In fact Molina was working with 
us She worked with Californios and she 
supported us Yes so she was not I am 

trying to remember Man I am getting old 
She was close to Willie Brown then 9 
Yes yes So you know I am saying that the 
antagonism between us and Richard Alatorre did 
not develop until close to the end We were 
always trying to talk to him and that was part 
of the strategy 

I don't want to nitpick but I am trying to 
understand why Were you finally convinced that 
he was working against your interest or that 
you were not 9 

No because I thought he wasn't giving the 
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Chicanos the benefit of the doubt We felt that 
we did not want to put him m a situation where 
he was going to be crucified by his own people 
for being say a front or a patsy for Willie 
Brown And we wanted to avoid that 

We didn't want to have a divided community 
We did not want the press to pick up the idea 
that Latinos were fighting Latinos for the 
crumbs of empowerment or whatever So we were 
very careful not to do that not to embarrass 
him So when the Sacramento phase of our 
organizing came in it was an embarrassment 
because he couldn't control what we were 
doing And he tried He couldn't do it He 
tried to talk us out of it 

You are talking about when you walked out and 
when you sat in in Willie Brown's office and 
were arrested right 7 

He called I personally spoke to him He said 
Armando what are you guys doing man? You are 
creating a problem for me and I am trying to 
help you guys and all that but you are 
putting me m the hot seat man 
options on me " 


You're closing 
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Did you feel he couldn't help you 9 
That was our strategy at that point We said 
It is not Richard Alatorre we are facing 
anymore It is Willie Brown We had our 
vested interests Richard Alatorre has his We 
felt wherever the chips fall they fall And so 
at that point it was not a concern of mine in 
particular--that if Richard Alatorre got egg on 
his face that was his problem I mean that is 
the price you pay for leadership You have to 
be able to swallow the bitter pill of 
responsibility commitment 

Let *s back up a little By that time the 
process had pretty much broken down There 
wasn't going to be a coming together between you 
and somebody like Alatorre 9 
No 

What failed in the efforts 9 It seems that he 
made efforts and you made efforts early in the 
process to coordinate efforts or to coordinate 
your input into the reapportionment process for 
better representation of the community You 
wanted another district in Los Angeles you 


wanted to combine the Latinos from three 
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districts in San Jose you were trying to get or 
at least combine numbers in Fresno you were 
trying to get a district on the border down in 
San Diego right? These were all goals that you 
had You articulated those to the chairman of 
Elections and Reapportionment You even showed 
your maps 9 
We showed our maps 

But wasn’t one of your mistakes being too 
forthright with your information 9 
Maybe 

In hindsight 9 

Hindsight? Maybe yes See that is a problem 
that I have always had That is my problem I 
am too honest 
In politics 9 

I think that sometimes we need that but in this 
country the way things are going it is not a 
virtue it's a vice if you're honest The 
people who get elected are not your honest 
people 

You see what I am trying to get at 9 
Yes yes yes 

And lessons are going to be drawn from this 
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No I read it well Sometimes it is I 

think back and I say it's not good to telegraph 
what you're going to do to the people that are 
perceived as your enemy Maybe the mistake that 
we made was that we did not want to put them and 
us into that kind of enemy relationship But in 
reality there were things we were doing with 
others who had access to Willie Brown There 
was a concurrent struggle of jabbing 
rhetorically here and yet with this hand tried 
C'mon let s do something Let's talk This 
is what we can do 

In talking to Richard [Alatorre] and talking to 
Richard Santillcin especially to Richard 
Santilldn and I will be talking to other people 
[who were] in Californios it seemed that you 
were very conscientious in the beginning to try 
not to antagonize the black community not to 
antagonize Democratic incumbents 

I wasn't trying to antagonize anybody I had to 
bite my tongue many times because I am an old 
practitioner of politics Power is never 
given It is taken We were talking about 
taking power away from somebody In my mind I 
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say Who is going to give it up 9 I didn't see 
[that] Willie Brown or none of the Richard 
Alatorres—that assemblyman or that state 
senator was going to step down to give a seat to 
a Latino I did not see that happening 
If you had 

Some of our own people Carlos were more 
concerned about what impression was going to be 
on the minds of these people than in the 
creation of what we wanted to wind up with more 
districts In other words I want something 
sir but I don’t want to antagonize you 

The appeal was more to the righteousness of 
the cause rather than the reality of power 
politics So I got into trouble with some of 
the people that were part of the Californios 
leadership I don’t know if it has come on in 
your interviews Because I said We can't 

continue ’ So I orchestrated things and I 
raised a little intensity of conflict to the 
degree that I had to put them on the spot And 
I was getting flak from some of my own people 
Did you orchestrate a walkout 7 
Yes yes 
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You thought that was the only thing left? 

It had to be done Going to jail was an 
orchestration It had to be done If nothing 
else the strategy was we had the media that 
was hot to trot in terms of finding out what was 
the position of Californios we had been very 
successful m working the media and that was 
our biggest friend because the incumbents were 
not listening to us They said Well maybe 
the people cannot begin to listen I guess we 
were preaching perestroika at the wrong time m 
terms of creating an openness a glasnost an 
openness of the political system here And we 
were hoping to create this openness through the 
media 

Everything that you’ve said in the last twenty 
minutes seem to fly in the face of what you told 
me an hour ago m terms of pragmatism 
Yes 

What pragmatically came out of all of that 
effort? 

In the assembly and senate nothing 
Californios was a failure If you try to 
quantify the success of Californios in the 
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assembly in the state senate and I am sure 
Richard Santillan and some of the guys that 
worked on the project will say Well we 
created better assembly districts here and all 
that But the bottom line is that we still had 
four assemblymen 

You see I am using your own calculus to 
success and that is 

Yes going into the struggle we had four 
assemblymen we had three state senators 
Exiting in 1982 we wound up with four 
assemblymen three senators 
Side B] 

5 Side A] 

Quantifiable success is more in the 
congressional area because of the work we did 
We did not just produce an assembly plan a 
state senate plan but we created a 
congressional plan We pushed for the creation 
of a new congressional district [Congressman 
Estebdn] Torres’s district 
Torres' 7 

He became the benefactor [Congressman] Matthew 
[G ] Martinez's district was strengthened We 
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created a Chicano district because [Congressman 
Edward R ] Roybal was until then the only 
congressman 

Who has never had a Chicano district by the 
way 

No His district was a consequence of 
reapportionment This district is close to 70- 
something percent Chicano 
Oh yes' 7 

It was I don’t know what it is now Roybal 
had a supersafe congressional district I 
think in the area of the congressional 
reapportionment we were very successful But 
that is where the people that were calling the 
shots on reapportionment have the flexibility to 
negotiate I think we have to learn If 

you’re asking for points of learning that can 
be important for future use 

Well the 1990 reapportionment is coming up very 
quickly and it doesn’t look too good 
No it doesn't look too good for us at all A 
speaker like Willie Brown president pro tem 
like Roberti or a governor whoever it is going 
to be in 1990 They can’t play around too 
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much with the assembly and the senate You only 
have forty senatorial districts and you’ve got 
eighty assembly districts It is a game of 
prima donnas It is a game of who you are going 
to sacrifice 

I am sure Willie Brown has a list right now 
of maybe two or three assemblypersons who have 
not toed the line that he has put on the 
expendable list But by-and-large if you 
supported Willie Brown and you've been a good 
faithful follower of Willie Brown and you've 
done the right things and voted the right way 
he is not going to hurt you Willie Brown 
being a pragmatist aligns himself with IOU's 
and so forth Roberti the same 

I realistically say to myself and I tried 
to tell others Don't expect much unless we 
really create enough pressure and power to force 
these people to look into the whole formula by 
which we create these districts They are going 
to have to push lines And somebody is going to 

have to be sacrificed In 1981 I said we're 

not going to get much And I was right I was 
right and yet some of us were thinking 
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optimistically that we were going to get another 
two assembly districts another state senatorial 
district 

If I said those things publicly it was 
only for public consumption but in reality I 
never really thought we were going to get much 
of anything in the assembly or in the senate 
In the congressional we did I think we did 
pretty well because there was one more 
congressional district and Martinez 1 s district 
was strengthened as well But in the assembly 
and in the senate no change 

Were you able to build anything m 1981 that you 
would be able to use in 1990? 

Yes 

What* 7 

And selfishly m quotes One of the reasons 
I took the job that paid me fifteen hundred 
dollars a month And they still owed me 

money I didn’t get fully paid I was a fund¬ 
raiser I was a media person I did television 
things I mean I was Jack of all trades as an 
organizer Was the networking that was 

going on I was building for what I am doing 
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now putting in place a system of people a 
network not organizations per se but a 
network in Bakersfield Fresno Modesto 
Sacramento San Jose San Francisco Salinas 
Santa Maria Santa Ana San Diego San 
Bernardino Riverside Calexico etc And that 
I did 

I f ve maintained that network and augmented 
that network with a lot of the work that the 
Congreso did for a while from '81 to '84 We 
did a statewide voter registration drive in 
'82 We got Robert! to give us $20 000 And 
again we got into some trouble because by that 
time Miguel Garcia and I had parted He was a 
competitor with some of the stuff that I was 
doing and vice versa He had his own voter 
registration drive in Los Angeles 
In opposition to yours 9 

Yes I had moved manuevered Robert! because 
he was so impressed with what we had done to 
convince him to put I wrote a proposal 

for $200 000 or $250 000 in 1982 a major 
registration drive to be implemented by whatever 
came out of Californios Of course I had the 
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organization No one else had the organiza¬ 
tion I had the organization I still had 
nineteen chapters by then I had built the 
networks It was a natural In a period of two 
months I think it was—two or three months— 
thirteen or fifteen thousand Chicanos were 
registered 
This was in 1982 9 

Yes But again the Los Angeles situation I 
tried to convince Miguel to toe the line and to 
work together to maintain the network but by 
then I had stepped on too many toes in Los 
Angeles because of what I did with the 
Sacramento thing going to jail I mean I had 
Leticia Quezada Some of these people thought 
that I was out of control I mean if they 
could have pulled the plug on me as the 
executive director they would have done it but 
they didn’t have the clout to do it A lot of 
the criticism was coming internally when some of 
the people was saying 'Armando is taking us 
into too much of a left-wing direction 
confrontational type of direction 
You had people from within Californios giving 
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information to the Democratic party' 7 
Yes 

Did you know who that was 7 

No I had ideas but I am not going to mention 
names Yes that is a given And I knew 
that As I moved to organize I knew what to 
say and what not to say and that certain 
information would get back to Willie Brown So 
I used that very effectively As an organizer 
you always anticipate those kinds of things 
So by the time that happened it was 
tragic because Roberti I think gave Miguel 
Garcia something like $15 000 and he put on a 
grand show and he had parades for voter 
registration He only registered about three 
thousand four thousand people He lost we 
lost because we split And for a while there 
the East L A group put out Don t talk to 
Armando Stay away from Armando and all 
that He is only thinking about himself and 
all that bullshit So Roberti put a stop to 
it He gave Miguel fifteen he gave us 
twenty The chapter ended 


All of us lost because we were not able to 
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continue to come together and work together and 
maintain the system Yet we had the system 
With the exception of Los Angeles we had the 
system Raul Ruiz in Los Angeles did some voter 
registration I was able to utilize Raul for 
some of the voter registration that we did in 
Los Angeles in competition to what Miguel was 
doing 

Have you been able at all to plug into the 
Southwest Voter Registration [Project] efforts 9 
No 

Why not 9 It seems a natural 

We’ll get into the contemporary thing And what 
I say here I am going to say publicly for the 
record because of what is going on right now 
The Southwest Voter Registration Project was not 
a factor in the reapportionment effort of 
1981 They were not coming to California that 
I can remember to try to organize on the issue 
of redistricting 

We are talking about Willie [C ] Velasquez 9 
We are talking about Willie Velasquez I can't 
remember the time when he came in to do anything 
for us He was not a factor The organization 
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was not a factor in 1981 However they are 
definitely going to be a factor in 1990 
Do you have a pretty good working relationship 
with Richard Martinez? Do you feel that 7 

When is this going to be released? 

This will be out in twenty-four months probably 
a year or two 

Well at this point the relationship is 
problematic It is problematic because 
essentially it is a concern that I have that 
instead of closing ranks in 1990 for 
redistricting potentially we have a very 
divisive situation far worse than what we had 
in 1981 

In 1981 the only organization that openly 
was against us was MAPA but yet we were able to 
organize around it by bringing in a lot of the 
MAPA leadership at the local level So 
essentially my strategy was to undercut the 
state leadership by going directly to the 
organization giving them access to the 
computers doing all the kinds of stuff that we 
did Very effective It worked 

But now the strategy I hear is surfacing is 
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going to be a new coalitional effort developing 
which will involve the Southwest which will 
involve MAPA which will involve CRLA 
[California Rural Legal Assistance] which will 
involve NALEO [National Association of Latino 
Elected Officials] And they are all going to 
mount an offensive on redistricting knowing that 
we in terms of Impacto the old coalition of 
1981 the old CPU network and all the stuff 
that we had done have publicly moved on the 
idea of setting up this coalition since 1988 
under the auspices of Impacto '88 and now 
Impacto 2000 

Instead of coming in to break bread and see 
how we can work collectively they have chosen 
to arbitrarily move on their own I can 
understand that because essentially they are 
bringing in elected officials and elected 
officials are principally concerned about their 
own perpetuation So they are going to be more 
concerned about not alienating the fathers I 
think their strategy will be to try to get as 
much as possible from Willie Brown and Roberti 
and whoever is going to be governor through 
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negotiations through a threat of litigation and 
so forth but not through the kind of process 
that we used in 1981 which is community 
mobilization They don't have the capability to 
do that And I told that to Richard Martinez 
just this week You don't have the 
capability ' 

I know they have very ambitious plans 
I could come up with plans If it was a game of 
coming up with plans I could come up with a 
better plan than anybody but it doesn t mean I 
can implement them You know the Southwest 
Project does not create permanent infrastructure 
They come into a community to organize for voter 
registration They throw tidbits of resources 
around They come in for thirty days or sixty 
days maximum and then they leave There is no 
permanent organizational development taking 
place There is no permanent leadership 
development taking place They don't create an 
infrastructure that has the capability to deal 
with issues of empowerment and so forth in a 
constant way So I think there are some problems 
serious problems developing for the issue of 
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redistricting 1991 

Are there any lessons that came out of the 1981 
reapportionment that we might be able to 7 

Yes You don’t start organizing for the battle 
figuratively speaking one day before the 
battle A month before the battle was not enough 
time for us to build the organization raise the 
money create the staff create the awareness the 
outreach I mean you think back in terms of what 
it takes to organize we did that And I would 
venture to say that there is nobody else that 
could have pulled it off in terms of organizing 
I don't think Richard Martinez can pull it off do 
the stuff that we did m 1981 I don't think they 
can 

Anything else that you've got to say for the 
record on the 1981 reapportionment' 7 
No I think the experiences that we accumulated 
from that whole process can better be understood 
m the context of what Frank Del Olmo concluded in 
one of his editorials 1 And that was that up to 


1 Frank Del Olmo Los Angeles Times November 11 
1981 Section IV p 4 
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that point he had never seen such a 
sophisticated well-organized political effort m 
the history of California politics initiated by 
the Latino community if nothing else that the 
Latino community showed its leadership its 
ability its sophistication with Californios 

To me that was a testimony not just for me 
but for Miguel Garcia for John Huerta for 
everybody that worked that whole system because 
it wasn’t Armando Navarro who was the only 
person It was a combination of talent That is 
another thing that we need to understand that it 
is creating a mosaic of all of these parts that 
have to come together If you don't have all 
these parts coming together forget it You're 
not going to make it You're not going to make 
it And I think Frank Del Olmo was able to 
capture that in terms of the essence of what we 
projected which is something I think that needs 
to be done again for 1991 only better this time 


[End Tape 5 Side A] 



